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Vermont, 
No Longer 
Apart 


V ermont, once thought of as a place apart, is no longer 
an isolated outpost of rural life. Interstate highways, 
electronic Communications systems, computers, tele- 
vision and all the rest of contemporary technology have all but 
ended Vermont's remoteness. 

If we needed any further proof, the horrifying terrorist 
attacks of this past September 11 gave us evidence aplenty that 
we share the fate and destiny of the rest of the United States, 
indeed, the rest of the world. Vermont has joined the nation in 
mourning the yictims of those attacks and celebrating the 
heroism of the recovery effort. 

Although Vermont is irrevocably part of the world around it, 
it is also uniąue, a blend of natural beauty and human enter- 
prise on a scalę smali enough to be manageable. Villages like 
Northfield and Wilmington, smali cities like Burlington and 
Brattleboro somehow manage to be economically vital and 
pleasant places at the same time. The crushing suburban same- 
ness that has blighted many parts of the United States exists in 
Vermont but doesn't dominate the worlcing landscape. And the 
mountains, lakes and rivers of our State offer places that refresh 
both body and soul with their natural beauty. 

In the face of the growing distress of urban life, Vermont's 
only true course is to remain itself — a place where the human 
spirit can rest, grow and flower in a clean and natural setting. 
How can Vermont be kept different? 

One answer lies in maintaining our traditional values, even 
as our traditional way of life changes. Vermont can continue to 
go its own way only if we maintain our long-held belief in the 
value, independence and eąuality before the law of every per¬ 
son, if we maintain our traditional ties to farming and the land 
and if we work together as a community to realize those ideals. 

As we go forward into an uncertain time, we continue to 
take strength from the resilience and humor of our Vermont 
neighbors and the abiding beauty of this place we cali home. 
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The September 11 Disaster 

Td like to present my condolences. 
I've been so sorry for the disaster that 
happened on September 11 by inhu- 
man terrorists. I have no words to 
express my deepest sympathies. Ali I 
can do is to pray for the victims and for 
those people who lost their families, 
relatives, friends and lovers. My heart 
has been heavy with sorrow sińce then. 
I caiTt help but hope a lasting peace all 
over the world. 

I've been a lceen lover of Vermont 
sińce I visited there in 1998. Even 
though I stayed there only for a week, 
I've kept a lot of wonderful memories 
in my mind all the time. Thanks to 
Vermont Life, I became a morę enthu- 
siastic fan of Vermont. I read Vermont 
Life slowly, steadily and repeatedly. 
When the surface of the magazine is 
about to disintegrate, the new one is 
delivered. It makes me happy again. 
Etsuko Kishimoto 
Osaka, Japan 

Vermont Successes 

As I read the three articles on Page 5 
[Post Boy, Autumn 2001], I was over- 
come with a sense of pride in my State 
and in the history madę by Vermonters 
on the national scene during 2001. 
That one page held the first Pulitzer 
Prize won by a Vermont newspaper, 
the first Vermont teacher to be chosen 
National Teacher of the Year and, of 
course, the "jump" madę by Jim Jef- 
fords that changed the national politi- 
cal landscape. 

I've been reading Vermont Life sińce 
I was a little girl 40 years ago, and it 
just keeps getting better and better. 
Although I grew up in Connecticut, 
my mother's family, the Marshes, have 
lived in Vermont sińce the 1780s, when 
Joel Marsh was an early settler of 
Bethel. My great-great-grandparents 
came to live in Rochester in the 1840s. 

I fell in love with this beautiful cen¬ 
tral Vermont town during my child- 
hood summers on the family farm, and 
16 years ago moved with my three chil- 
dren to what had always been my 
hometown in my heart. Thank you for 
publishing a magazine that so elo- 
quently uses words and pictures to por- 
tray the State I love. 

Martha Slater 
Rochester 

(Continued on page 9) 
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The Vermont Country Storę 

Purveyors of the Practical & Hard-To-Find 

We've Been Part of Vennont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle 
Newton, Walter Hard Sr., and Arthur Wallace Peach, 
started work on a new magazine that would capture 
the beauty and spirit of the State. They named this 
venture Vermont Life. For over 50 years now, Vermont 
Life has been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Vermont Life, which for all these 
years has promoted the values of the citizens of our 
State while depicting its incredible natural beauty. 


Lyman Orton 



A Visit YouTl Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through the Voice of 
the Mountains mail order catalogue. We have two Stores: the original storę 
in the picturesąue village of Weston, and our second storę conveniently 
located right off 1-91 in Rockingham. At both you'11 find products you 
thought had long disappeared, such as penny candy, Vermont Common 
Crackers®, and floursack towels, as well as many other useful and practical 
items. Interspersed among the merchandise are hundreds of artifacts from 
the past—it's like shopping in a museum. A visit you'11 remember long 
after you get home. 


...Where you can find just about anything 


come visrr our stores 

Route 100, WESTON 
1-802-824-3184 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Closed Sundays 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurar 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Route 103, ROCKINGHAM 
1-802-463-2224 

9-5 Mon.-Sat., Sundays 10-5 
Extended Hours: July-Oct., 9-6 

MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 
The Vermont Country Storę® 
Dept. 2472, P.O. Box 128 
Weston, VT 05161 
Cali for Free Catalogue 
1-802-362-8440 

www.vemiontcountrystore.com 
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A Heroic Finish to Bob Northrop's Long Trail Quest 


Bob Northrop , right, on the Canadian border with his wife, 
Julia, grandson Robert and son Steven after completing the 
Long Trail trek last summer. 


W e told you in our fali 
issue about Bob 
Northrop, the 80- 
year-old hiker who was then 
planning his seventh end-to- 
end hike of Vermont's Long 
Trail as a way of raising 
money for trail preservation. 

Northrop completed his 
Long Trail hike last August 
as planned, but it took morę 
than a little grit and determi- 
nation to do it. 

In the first place, 270 miles 
is a long way for any 80-year- 
old — even as vigorous an 
octogenerian as Bob 
Northrop — to walk with a 
pack. But things began to get 
especially interesting just 
north of Burnt Rock Moun- 
tain (a little morę than 
halfway through the trip, in 


north-central Vermont) 
when Northrop tripped on a 
root and fell, breaking a rib 
and blacking an eye. He was 
able to get up and walk to a 
road Crossing where he 
received medical attention 
and decided to keep hiking. 

Then, with 12 days to go 
in his end-to-end hike, 
Northrop lost the sight in 
his left eye, a flare-up of a 
previous malady. He was 
told he could either go home 
and rest or continue walk- 
ing, as long as he kept him- 
self well hydrated. Northrop 
elected to continue walking, 
with vision remaining in just 
one eye. 

Northrop completed the 
hike in the 24 days he had 
allotted for it and, despite 


the injuries and inconven- 
iences, says he will remem- 
ber it primarily as a great 
family adventure. He hiked 
with his son Steven, 47, and 
his grandson, Robert, 14. 
Each Northrop traveled at a 
different speed and they 
united at the end of the day. 
Several of Northrop^ 16 
grandchildren and five great- 
grandchildren showed up 
along the way, and the fami¬ 
ly had a celebration at the 
northern terminus of the 
Long Trail on the Canadian 
border. 

Throughout the hike, Ver- 
mont Public Radio followed 
Northrop^ progress and 
included live broadcasts via 
the celi phone Northrop car- 
ried. The station's Web site 
also carried a map of his 
progress, and audio reports 
of the adventure are now 
archived and can be accessed 
there (www.vpr.net/long 
traildays). 

Station Director Mark 
Vogelzang, who met 
Northrop at the end of the 
hike, said Northrop's accom- 
plishment was amazing, 
especially in light of the loss 
of the sight in one eye. 

"Just try walking for an 
hour with one hand over 
your right or left eye," 
Vogelzang said. "Every step 
that he took after that point 
was amazing to me." 

Northrop^ trek has so far 
raised $40,000 for the Green 
Mountain Club. To con- 
tribute, cali (802) 244-7037. 

— T.K.S 


Vermont's Potash 
Claim Goes Up 
In Smoke 

7ermont has long list- 
{ /ed among its claims to 
jfame the belief that one 
of its residents received 
the first patent granted 
by the U.S. Patent Office. 
The patent, issued in 
1790 and signed by Presi- 
dent George Washington, 
went to one Samuel Hop¬ 
kins for "the making of 
pot ash and pearl ash by a 
new apparatus and proc- 
ess." 

But recent research 
indicates that it wasn't 
the Samuel Hopkins who 
lived in Pittsford around 
that time who was the 
inventor. It was another 
Samuel Hopkins, who 
lived in Philadelphia. 

Historian David Max- 
ey of Philadelphia discov- 
ered the discrepancy 
while doing some re¬ 
search on the Philadel¬ 
phia Hopkins, a Quaker 
listed in the census of 
1790 as "Pott Ash Mak- 
er." By contrast, there is 
no evidence that Samuel 
Hopkins of Pittsford, a 
farmer, ever madę potash. 
He was a veteran of the 
Revolutionary War who 
lived in Pittsford for sev- 
eral decades before mov- 
ing to New York State. 

The U.S. Patent Office 
and a sign on the Pitts¬ 
ford Town Green still 
identify the Pittsford 
farmer as the inventor. 
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Hartland Has Its Double Covered 
Bridges Again 



North Hartland's twin covered bridges; the newly built one is 
in the foreground, next to a temporary span. 


T he weather in North 
Hartland was sunny 
and warm the after- 
I noon of September 24, as 
I crews inched the 52-ton 
I bridge the last few feet across 
I the river. After 63 years — 
almost to the day — twin 
covered bridges again 
spanned the Ottauąuechee. 

The weather was different 
on September 21, 1938, 
when the Great Hurricane 
destroyed the original bridge 
and wreaked havoc through- 
out Vermont. As 
John Bowley of 
North Hartland 
recalls, "The 
wind was so 
strong it mowed 
down them 
white pines just 
like hay. Most 
people think the 
flood toolc the 
bridge out, but the wind just 
blew it over. 'Twasn't in very 
good shape." 

After the storm, the town 
installed a Steel and con- 
crete span. By 1989, after 50 
winters, the new cement 
bridge, as it was called, was 
in bad shape. 


Most of the suggested 
replacements were conven- 
tional concrete and Steel, 
including one that complete- 
ly bypassed the old covered 
bridge, leaving it a relic for 
foot traffic only. The plan 
called for a 50-ton bridge 
that would open up Mili 
Road for garbage trucks 
headed to the nearby region- 
al landfill. Town residents 
weren't too pleased. 

Then in 1996, someone 
suggested a new wooden cov- 
ered bridge. 
Such a span 
would restore a 
bit of town his- 
tory, and a 5-ton 
weight limit 
would shoo the 
garbage trucks 
away. But a 
wooden bridge 
would cost 
$874,000, compared to the 
original estimate of 
$ 101 , 000 . 

"We started nest-egging 
money to replace the old 
structure," says Hartland 
Town Manager Bob Stacey. 
"To avoid a tax increase, we 
set aside a portion of our 


bridge-maintenance fund 
year by year, and paid for the 
Town's share before the 
bridge was even built." The 
State supported the idea and 
eventually paid 90 percent. 

Meanwhile, the town 
hired contractor Jan Lewan- 
doski of Greensboro Bend to 
design and build the new 
bridge. Lewandoskhs com¬ 
pany has built four new 
wooden covered bridges and 
restored or repaired 24. 
"With proper mainte- 
nance," he says, "a wooden 
covered bridge will last 
indefinitely. The existing 
covered bridge dates from 
the 1840s — almost 160 
years old. The cement 
bridge barely lasted 60." 


Work on the new 82-foot 
bridge began in October, 
2000. The finał move to the 
river was a snaiTs-pace 
paradę, with one big float. 
The quarter-mile move took 
three hours, as utility crews 
took down overhead wires 
and trimmed trees. Folks set 
up lawn chairs and climbed 
out on roofs to watch 
Messier House Moving guide 
the massive structure past 
stop signs and hedges, power 
poles and trees. After a break 
for lunch, Messier slid roller- 
bearing "slcates" under the 
four corners of the bridge 
and winched it the last few 
feet home. After 63 years, 
the twins were reunited. 

— Andy Ruotsala 


"The existing 
covered bridge dates 
from the 1840s — 
almost 160 years old. 
The cement bridge 
barely lasted 60." 



The U.S. Mint's unveiling of the Vermont State Quarter (inset) earlier tliis year madę Yermonters proud, but no one 
showed their state pride quite as expansively as Mikę and Dayna Boudreau, owners of the Great Corn Maże and 
Science Center on the Patterson Farm in North Danville. As the aerial photo below shows, the Boudreaus 
sculpted a 300-foot replica of the quarter out of their five-acre corn maże. Tl\e maże, which has attracted 
morę than 30,000 people sińce it opened three years ago, is closed for the year nożu, but next season it will 
rise again in a different shape. 





























The Most Famous 
Bachelor in Tunbridge 


T he phone is ringing off the hook 
and the mailbox is bulging with 
cards, letters, photos and pack- 
ages at filmmaker John 0'Brien's house 
in Tunbridge. This time, the attention 
has nothing to do with his films and 
very little to with Fred Tuttle, the star 
of his movie Man with a Plan. 

It seems that during the Tuttle Years, 
circa 1998, when Man with a Plan was 
showing around the country and Fred 
ran for the U.S. Senate, 0'Brien became 
friendly with a couple of reporters from 
People magazine. They recently anoint- 
ed him one of America's Top 50 Bache- 
lors, and his photo ran in the maga- 
zine's July 2 special issue with the sub- 
title "Sexy, Single, Sizzling." 0'Brien, 
38, shares the list with well-known 
heartthrobs such as George Clooney, 
Russell Crowe and Tom Cruise, and 
Vermonter Sam von Trapp, 28, a ski 
instructor who lives part of the year 
with his parents in Stowe at the Trapp 
Family Lodge. 

0'Brien is amused by all the atten¬ 
tion, but he's learned that there's a mis- 
conception that his photo in People 
means he's taken out a national person- 
al ad. "Fm not a desperate bachelor!" 
he says with a laugh. Tell that to the 
women who've 
written, called 
or sent gifts 
from as far away 
as Maui and 
Africa. 0'Brien 
even struck a 
chord with the 
younger set. 
One of the 
sweetest letters 
he received was 
from an 8-year- 
old Ohio girl 
who said he can visit, but only between 
10 and 11 a.m. on Fridays. 

Just one datę has ensued from 
0'Brien's place on the list, and the clos- 
est to nuptials was the woman who 
showed up at his door dressed in fuli 
bridal regalia. "I was shocked!" says 
0'Brien. Actually, the bride was an 
actress from Los Angeles who was in 
the area doing a photo shoot, and a 
friend of 0'Brien's put her up to it. 

"I told her I wasn't the real local 
celebrity. I sent her down to Fred's. He 
was thrilled!" —A.M.G. 



The eligible 
John 0'Brien. 
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Johnny Swing relaxes on his creation, the $18,000 
nickel couch , macie of 6,400 nickels welded together. 


A Nickel Couch 

C hemists from the 
Middle Ages may 
have failed to turn 
base metals into gold, but 
artist and licensed welder 
Johnny Swing of Brook- 
line is turning pocket 
change into pricey furni- 
ture. Using about $320 
worth of nickels and put- 
ting in close to 200 hours 
of welding, Swing creates 
couches with price tags 
of $18,000. 

He has used both pen- 
nies and nickels to make 
furniture. The penny 
chair came first, a tribute 
to a famous Italian 


design. But it's the couch 
madę of 6,400 nickels 
that's getting the atten¬ 
tion of local and national 
media, including Nation¬ 
al Public Radio and Peo¬ 
ple magazine. Recently, 
an art dealer from Las 
Vegas called Swing for a 
catalog. "Catalog?" 
Swing laughs. "I have a 
l,000-square-foot worlc- 
shop next to a junkyard 
and one assistant! I don't 
have a catalog." 

A native of Connecti¬ 
cut, Swing attended the 
Putney School and got an 
art degree from Skid- 
more ; he moved to Ver- 
mont six years ago, and 


lives on Putney Moun- 
tain with his wife, Pam- 
my, who's a painter, and 
their two children. At 
Swing Welding in Brook- 
line he also performs 
morę pedestrian welding 
jobs such as repairing the 
town's snowplows. 

The original shiny 
divan, 3 feet high, 7 feet 
long and weighing 100 
pounds, just wound up 
its tour at the Newfane 
branch of the Chittenden 
Bank. The second nickel 
couch is in London, 
where it was part of an 
art show that generated 
substantial interest, 
including a potential buy- 
er. Swing is at work on 
his third sofa. 

But is it art or is it fur¬ 
niture? Swing insists it's 
furniture. "I worked a 
long time on making the 
design comfortable," he 
said. 

In case you're wonder- 
ing, it's perfectly legał to 
weld coins — Swing 
checked with the govem- 
ment: "The agent said, 
'You can cut up $100 
bills for all I care.' " 

— A.M.G. 



Stowe, New Home of the 
Yermont Ski Museum 


T he Vermont Ski Museum has found 
a new home in Stowe. Formerly 
located in Brandon, the museum 
[VL, Winter 1993] was welcomed to 
Stowe last summer, and immediately 
launched a $1.1 million fundraising 
campaign to establish a major presence 
in the viIlagę center. Museum founder 
Roy Newton generously donated its 
collections and artifacts — which rangę 
from Olympic memorabiiia to 25-cent 
lift tickets and a wooden snów roller 
from Bromley — to Stowe for the new, 
enlarged museum. 

The Town of Stowe contributed use of 
the historie Old Town Hall and kicked 
in $150,000 to help with the building's 
renovation. Campaign Director Scott C. 
Noble said that morę than $750,000 has 
been raised and that when the museum 


opens this winter Ver- 
mont ski memorabiiia 
and artifacts will ' 
be combined with 
high-tech audio-visu- 
al presentations and 
a complete research 
library. 

The museum 
will tracę the 
growth of skiing 
from an obscure 
European sport 
practiced in North 
America by a few college 
athletes in the 1920s and '30s to the mul- 
ti-million dollar tourist industry it is today. 

The Vermont Ski Museum, P.O. Box 
1511, Stowe VT 05672, 
e-mail info@vermontskimuseum.org . 




















Katherine Paterson, 
Author 

K atherine Paterson of Barre, inter- 
nationally honored as a writer of 
children's books, received recog- 
nition closer to home recently when 
she was named recipient of the 2001 
Governor's Award for Excellence in the 
Arts in a ceremony at the Vermont 
State House. 

Morę than 200 people gathered to 
honor Paterson, who is the author of 
morę than 30 books, including 13 nov- 
els for young people. She has twice 
won both the Newbery Medal and the 
National Book Award, and her books 
are read and discussed in schools 
around the nation. 

In 1998, Paterson was the recipient 
of the most distinguished international 
award for children's literaturę, the 
Hans Christian Anderson Medal. Most 
recently, the Library of Congress gave 
her its "Living Legend" Award for 
2000. Among her most popular books 
are Bridge to Terabithia, Jacob Have I 
Loved and The Great Gilly Hopkins. 

Declaring 
that the task 
of the arts is 
"to sustain 
us, to heal us 
and to 
repair our bro- 
ken and dev- 
astated spir- 
its," Paterson 
said that in 
her books, 
she asks the 
same ques- 
tions that 
intelligent young people ask, such as: 
Who are we? Does our life have any 
meaning? Why is there death and 
destruction in the world? 

"Given the choice of the cool under- 
standing of the adult and the passion- 
ate heart of a wounded 11-year-old," 
Paterson declared, "Pil take the heart 
every time." 

She joins a distinguished selection of 
outstanding Vermont artists, writers 
and musicians who have received the 
Govemor's Award for Excellence in the 
Arts. Included are pianist Rudolph 
Serkin, poet Hayden Carruth, artist 
Sahra Field, architect Dan Kiley, writer 
Grace Paley and many others. 



Katherine Paterson 
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Von Bargen’s 


1 8 k t, 1 4 k t gold 
or sterling s i I v e r 

Fine Diamonds and Jewelry 


Church Si., Burlington, VT • Spring field, VT • Stratton Min., VT 

1-800-841-8820 www. vonbargens.com 


SHEEL GARDNER ANAND 

landscapes • portraits • commissions accepted • limited edition prints 


Painting of Church Street in Burlington, Vermont 
Image Size 12* X 24* 

"Church Street at Twilight" 


©2001 SHEEL GARDNER ANAND 

$150 Visa, MC, AmX, Check 


Inspired by the Renaissance tradition of painting, Sheel specializes in 
capturing light with accuracy, emotion, and oitaliły. A natwe ofVermont, 
he evokes a nostalgie romanticism ofNew England through his realistic images. 

"Church Street at Twilight", published from an original oil painting by Sheel G. Anand. 
Edition limited to 750 hand signed and numbered fine art prints. 

Printed on premium 100% cotton rag acid free paper. 

TO RESERVE YOUR LIMITED EDITION PRINT PLEASE CALL 800 724-4858 
OR WRITE TO: SHEEL G. ANAND • 2889 HUNTINGTON ROAD • RICHMOND, VT 05477 

www.sheel.net 
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" sweet c 


urve 


introducing the chelsea bedroom series by pompanoosuc mills 





" 


BURLINGTON VT 
CAMBRIDGE MA 
CONCORD NH 
ETHETFORD VT 
HANOVER NH 
NASHUA NH 
NEW YORK NY 
PHILADELPHIA PA 
W HARTFORD CT 
WESTPORT CT 



* _ 


1 


beds, dressers 


lighttables 


wardrobes & 


lingerie chests 



Pompanoosuc Mills 

We build furniture for life 


in jiv i 


Nortb American 


hardwoods 


800 841-6671 orwww.pompy.com for a free catalog 


POSTBOY 


Medieval 
Book Sold at 
Auction 

I n last springi Post 
Boy, we reported on 
the 13 th Century 
medieval manuscript discovered 
by Bob Streeter and Dave Warden, pro- 
prietors of That Bookstore in St. Johns- 
bury. Streeter and Warden madę the 
discovery while sorting through boxes 
of old books a Derby resident brought 
to them in November 2000 after clean- 
ing out her house. The two men, who 
buy, sell and trade used and out-of-print 
books, alerted the owner to her poten- 
tially valuable book, and the three of 
them agreed that she would retain own- 
ership and the bookstore owners would 
handle the tasks of determining the ori- 
gin and value by contacting experts. 

It turns out the hand-scribed pages 
held between wooden covers and 
wrapped in leather were a valuable find 
indeed. The manuscript sold last July at 
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The $13,000 
License Platę 


Montpelier, 1911 


Christie^ auction house in London for 
$46,000. The purchaser remains anony- 
mous, indicating it went to a private 
collection. 

Book lovers Streeter and Warden, 
who received a percentage of the sale 
for their work, feel good about the 
adventure. "We've met some neat peo- 
ple and madę a bunch of friends out of 
it too," says Streeter. 

One good find leads to another, it 
seems, and through a referral Streeter 
and Warden are now researching, cata- 
loguing, and soliciting appraisals for a 
collection of ephemera signed by 
Thomas Edison. 

— A.M.G 


How much are 
those old Vermont 
, license plates worth? 
Antiąue dealer David 
Correira of Groton re- 
cently sold a 1906 Vermont piąte — 
the earliest issue — for $13,877. 

Not every old piąte is worth that 
much. Most early plates sell for a few 
hundred dollars; a few top $1,000. But 
the 1906 piąte is one of only 800 
issued, and sińce it is technically the 
earliest Vermont piąte (some of the 
same piąte were issued in 1905, but 
were not dated), it is highly valuable 
to collectors. Some other early Ver- 
mont plates have sold for $10,000 to 
$14,000. 

Correira sold the piąte on the Inter¬ 
net auction site eBay. The first-issue 
Vermont piąte is believed to be one of 
the rarest license plates in the coun¬ 
try, along with first-issue plates from 
West Yirginia and Wyoming. 










































LETTERS 

(Continued from page 3) 




Hunting zuith Dad, Nay 

I picked up your Autumn issue on 
the newsstand and found much to 
admire in it. The photos were spectac- 
ular and the articles on the arts, steeple 
repair, and the old gentleman who 
warms up the church on Sunday were 
well written and in the latter case, 
ąuite touching. On the whole, a great 
read and a visual feast. 

The photo and article on bagging the 
four-pointer deer was, by contrast, bar¬ 
barie and grossly out of place. It was 
sickening to suddenly confront, after 
pages and pages of the beauty of naturę, 
a photo of a young woman and her dad 
in their plaid jackets with the staring 
eyes of a dead deer between them. She 
characterizes deer hunting as a sport, 
as if shooting a gentle and beautiful 
animal with a high-powered rifle has 
anything whatever to do with sport. 
The author comments: "My dad taught 
me the most valuable thing I have ever 
learned: how to hunt." DidiTt it sadden 
you in the least to print that? 

This piece and its accompanying 
photo were revolting. Tli flip through 
the pages of futurę issues before buy- 
ing. 


Bill Shields 


Yienna, Yirginia 


My father wasn't rich or well-educat- 
ed, but I feel that the most valuable 
thing he taught me was compassion — 
not only for those less fortunate than 
me, but also for the innocent creatures 
that God put on this earth. It's too bad 
Jaime Kasuba's father felt that the only 
way for him to hond with a daughter 
was to teach her to hunt, when there 
are so many less violent and loving 
ways to do so. 

Arlene Gondar 
Monroe, Connecticut 


Hunting zuith Dad, Yea 

Congratulations for printing Jaime 
Kasuba's excellent "Hunting with 
Dad." No doubt you will receive a few 
condemning letters from the animal 
rightists, but a huge number of Ver- 
monters who prefer to put meat on the 
table through their own efforts will 
applaud your decision. 

Kasuba's writing brought back vivid 
memories of our own family experi- 
ences. Our older son shot his first buck 
when he was 12, while his younger 


PICTURES TO THE EDITOR 



As Walter Striedieck flew over Southern Vermont early last October 
for his Bellows Falls aerial photography firm, he spotted something 
new. "It madę an immediate impression," said Striedieck, who toolc 
the photo and sent us a copy, above. The story: Tom Keck, manager of 
his family's Finn Hill beefalo farm in Andover, wanted to do some¬ 
thing to express his anguish over the terrorist attacks of September 11. 
"He didn't have a flag to wave," said his mother, Polly, so he boarded a 
riding lawn mower and cut his statement into a hayfield. Striedieck, 
working on another project, was probably among the last people to 
photograph the Twin Trade Towers. 

About 40 hours before they were 
destroyed, he took an aerial photo of a 
boat race on the Hudson, off Manhattan, 
with the towers jutting from the city 
skyline in the background. 



Jan Gendreau of Waterbury sent us the 
photo, right, of what she believes was a 
snów roller that appeared on the reere- 
ation field in Waterbury last December. 

Snów rollers occur when wind picks up 
sheets of snów and rolls them along, the 
way a snowball is rolled to make a snow- 
man. "The weekend before Christmas it 

rained heavily, and the field flooded," Jan wrote. "When the water 
receded, the field loolced lilce a wind-swept desert because of the waves 
of silt washed up from the Winooski River. A day or so thereafter there 
were very heavy winds. As a result, a very dirty snów roller was born! I 
had never seen one this large and never a picture of one this dirty!" It 
remained until well into February. 


brother got his first when he was 15. 
Then, two years ago, our 11-year-old 
grandson brought down his first buck 
on Thanksgiving Day, to the delight of 
our whole family, which relishes veni- 
son! 

Warner Shedd 
East Calais 

Thank you for including a story con- 


noting a positive image to the impor- 
tant Vermont tradition of deer hunting. 
It was noted by many. 

James Ehlers, Editor 

The Outdoors Magazine, Burlington 

What a true picture of Vermont! 
Foliage, surę, but Family first. 

Yan R. Speas, 

Burlington 


Ji 
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u Vermont Landscape”, 1924 by Charles Sheeler (1883-1965) 

Oil on canvas, 18 x 24 inches, signed lower righl 


LETTERS 



This rare image, included in Sheeler’s 1939 retrospective exhibition 
at the Museum of Modern Art, shows the artist’s reverence for the 
spare, strong architecture of pre-modern America. 


James B. Hand Fine Art 

19th and 20th Century American Paintings 

36 Rocky Neck Avenue, Gloucester, MA 01930 (978) 283-9100 



Community means connection. Which is why so many people head straight to 
Vermont’s downtown areas. Some are intrigued by the locally-owned shops, 
restaurants, and museums-or the popular Vermont State Craft Centers like 
the Vermont State Craft Gallery in Windsor and Frog Hollow in Middlebury, 
Burlington and Manchester. Others are comforted by the timeless architecture 
and community traditions. But all come away with a lingering sense of 
belonging-and thats what community is 
all about. To find out morę, visit us on the 
Web at 1-800-Vermont.com/vtlife165. 

www.1 -800-VERMONT.com/vtlife165 


YERMONT 


Brandon's Steeple 

While all of us are indehted to the 
very talented Jay Southgate and his 
crew [Autumn 2001] for our beautiful 
steeple, it did not spring wholly from 
his hands. Years of community 
fundraising and research into the his¬ 
torie architecture resulting in a careful- 
ly executed design by Tom Keefe of 
Keefe and Wesner Architects in Mid- 
dlebury were eąually responsible for 
the return of the spire to Brandon and 
to all who travel Route 7. 

Elizabeth Karnes, Chair 

Brandon Baptist Church Steeple Fund 

Weybridge 

Don't Forget Frostiana 

The article about Elisabeth von 
Trapp and her use of Robert Frost's 
poems for her songs [Post Boy, Autumn 
2001] suggests that she is the first per¬ 
son to be able to use these poems in 
this way. On the contrary, Randall 
Thompson wrote musie for a number 
of Frost's poems, including some of the 
ones that Ms. von Trapp is using. He 
wrote a suitę for seven poems, called 
Frostiana. 

I have been privileged to sing these 
songs with the Bel Canto Chamber 
Singers of Norwich. I think that 
Thompson^ musie beautifully 
enhances Frost's poetry. It will be inter- 
esting to hear Ms. von Trapp's ver- 
sions, but I doubt if they will surpass 
Mr. Thompson's. 

Barbara Payson 
Thetford 

Other readers, including Betsy 
Edwards of Manchester Center and 
Carolyn Haley of East Wallingford, 
wrote to let us know that our story 
had omitted reference to Frostiana. 
Besty pointed out that when Frost 
himself heard the premiere of Fros¬ 
tiana, he is said to have leaped from 
his seat at the end and shouted “Sing 
that again!”Even so, we doubt that 
knowledge of Thompson s work would 
have ended the controversy over Elisa¬ 
beth von Trapp’s morę recent setting 
of Robert Frost’s poems to musie. 
Should any of our readers wish to sam- 
ple Frostiana, a recorded version may 
be heard on the compact disc, Alleluia, 
A Randall Thompson Tribute, with the 
Michael 0’Neal Singers (CM20065 
ACA Digital Recording). — Editor 
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On Cali for Calvin 

The article on Calvin Coolidge's 
birthplace [Summer 2001] brought 
back old memories of visiting there 
when I was young, and going to the 
cheese factory to get some cheese curd. 
My father, Bill Little, grew up in Bridge- 
water Corners and he was the one who 
answered the switchboard when the 
cali came in that President Harding 
had died. The message was then 
relayed to Calvin Coolidge. My father 
remembers this vividly and he is now 
almost 92. What a part of history! 

Ruth Ann L. Coles 
Richmond, Virginia 

Champlain Bikeway 

After receiving and loving Vermont 
Life for several years, I had to write in 
praise of "Riding the Champlain Bike¬ 
way" and the recipe for Dutton's Rasp- 
berry Bars [Summer 2001]. The beauti- 
ful photos of the bikeway article have 
encouraged my husband and me to 
finalize our plans to circumnavigate, 
Lakę Champlain by bike. After a 
bumper crop of my own red raspberries 
I needed a new way to prepare those 
luscious gems of summer when I 
remembered Dutton's recipe. The bars 
lasted two days. They are by far my 
favorite Vermont Life recipe and I will 
enjoy them again and again this winter 
with berries from my freezer. 

Keep up the good work! 

Melissa Engler 
Schenectady, New York 

On the Long Trail 

Preserving the Long Trail [Autumn 
2001] is an important cause I whole- 
heartedly support. However, "trail 
relocation" isn't as harmless as it 
sounds. My family and neighbors had 
to convey large parcels of our land [to 
the U.S. Forest Service] under threat of 
condemnation to accommodate the 
Bear Mountain relocation project. 
There was nothing wrong with the 
traiPs previous location,- it was moved 
largely for aesthetic reasons. In other 
words, we were forced to give up our 
land because we had done a good job 
preserving its wildemess. 

Julian Allen 
Wallingford 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the 
Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: 
vtlife@life.State. vt.us. 





Vermont Cob Smoked Ham & Turkey 
—now at a $27.00 sayings! 

€ 'der yours now! 

Introductory Offer 

:e $76.90. now only $49.90 

lit 2 at this special price. 

Expires 2/22/02 


“You won’t find a better-tasting ham 
than the old-fashioned Corncob Smoked 

Ham that Harringtorfs makes up here in Vermont. And for turkey lovers, here’s 
our tender, moist and fully-cooked Cob Smoked Boneless Turkey Breast. It’s 
smoky-delicious, 100% white meat with no fillers. You’11 love them both — and thafs 
my promise or your money back!” Todd Liberty . Smokemaster 

FREE! ^ EESE] 

■ XLfl L//VO 2988 Main Street, Richmond, VT 05477 

137-012 Send your GOURMET PACKAGE: Ready-to-Cook Half Ham (6 1/2 Ibs.) plus Fully- 
Cooked Boneless Turkey Breast (1 3/4-2 Ibs.) to same address for only $49.90. plus $9.99 
shipping, total $59.89. Includes 6 oz. Cheddar and 1/2 Ib. Bacon FREE. 


Order your 
Harrington's Ham 
and Turkey Breast now 
(both shipped to same 
address) at this special 
combination price and we‘ll 
include 6 oz. of our Aaed 
Cheddar and 1/2 Ib. Cob 
Smoked Bacon—free! 


-Zip _ 


To Charge Orders, Cali (802) 434-4444 
To Fax Orders, Dial: (802) 434-3166 
www.harringtonham.com 


I I Payment Enclosed 
□ Charge my ( ) VISA ( ) MC 
( ) AMEX ( ) Diners ( ) Discover 
(Include card no. and exp. datę.) 

CA, AZ, TX, WA, NM, OR add $6 for 
Express Delivery. 

Available in Continental US only. 

Limit 2. Not for retail Stores. 


$ 24.98 

V/MC or personal check 


I *Please add $6.50 per wreatli to cover 
I shipping and handling. Wrcaths shipped 
I to VT please include 5% sales tax. 


VERM0NT’S 

0LDEST 

NURSERY 


offers the finest balsam 
wreaths. Handcrafted in 
Vennont’s Northeast 
Kingdom, our wreaths 
will add the look and 
scent ofVerraont to your 
Christmas. Each wreath is 
double-sided, measures 24" and 
is 

cones, berries and a 
will gladly enclose a 


W\ 

H0RSF0RD 

Gardens& Nursery 


Wreaths will arrive 
within 10 days of ordering. 
To order by phone cali 


802-425-2811 


or write: 

Horsford Gardens & Nursery 
2058 North Greenbush Road 
Charlotte, Yermont 05445 
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Blind skier Barbara Lezuis and her 
guide, John Olnes, cruise the Crafts- 
bury Ski Marathon last February. 
Right, stretching out on the trail 
between Highland Lodge in Greens- 
boro and Craftsbury Comnton. Above, 
a break for food. Top, Ida Sargent 
helps herself to a snack. 
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By Andrew Nemethy 
Photographed by Dennis CURRAN 


W e're a colorful caravan on 
an epic winter journey, a 
throng of elegiac elk Crossing 
the powdery tundra. 

Weil, OK, so maybe we're just hun- 
dreds of cross-country skiers in gaudy 
ski outfits, rustling wind pants and 
wool, slciing the Craftsbury Marathon, 
and the lush pasture we're heading for 
is only a steamy high school gym on 
Craftsbury Common 15 miles away. 
But there's no disputing that our trele 
through the snow-covered fields and 
forests between Greensboro and Crafts¬ 
bury is utterly compelling. 

To many folks, long distance ski 
marathons evoke images of snow-dust- 
ed racers pushing themselves to the 
limit along a snowy course — inspiring, 
but not exactly what most people would 
consider fun. But last February 3, some 
370 of us tried a different recipe, and by 
any measure it was a delicious mix. 
Instead of racing a marathon, we signed 
up to tour one, with a choice of two dis- 
tances, 25 or 50 kilometers (15 or 30 
miles) through the sumptuous scenery 
of the Northeast Kingdom. We ranged 
in age from 6 to 70 and in skills from 
beginner to expert — including a blind 
skier and one without an arm. The one 
thing we all shared was our interest in 
going point to point across some of Ver- 
mont's finest nordic terrain. 

The marathon touring idea was 
cooked up by John Brodhead, 58, chef 
de nordiąue at the Craftsbury Outdoor 
Center, one of the best places to put 
skinny skis on snów in the Northeast. 
Tali, lean and fit, he's an avid ski racer, 
not to mention a guy who finishes at 
the top in master's racing in sports 
from canoeing to triathlons. As an 
enthusiastic disciple of the healthy ben- 
efits and outdoor pleasures of the nordic 
persuasion, putting skiers on snów in 
Craftsbury^ beautiful hills is not just 
his livelihood but his passion. 

Three years ago, however, Brodhead 
faced a problem. The snów gods had 
been capricious throughout the 1990s, 
and many ski marathons had gone by 
the wayside, leaving Craftsbury's as the 


last in New England. And, after two 
decades, Brodhead's annual mid-winter 
race was drawing only about 150 dedi- 
cated racers. He didrTt want to drop it, 
but putting on such an extensive and 
expensive event for such a smali num- 
ber was a marginal proposition. 

In his smali office in the rambling 
old farmhouse where he oversees the 
ski program at the Craftsbury Outdoor 
Center, Brodhead pondered how to 
attract morę skiers. What kept coming 
to the fore was the sense of accom- 
plishment and adventure people get 
from actually going someplace on skis, 
not just traveling in circles and laps. "I 
had been lamenting the loss of the 
point-to-point marathons in the North¬ 
east for years and complaining about it 


HOW tO GO 


The 2002 Craftsbury Cross-Country 
Ski Marathon will wind its way from 
Highland Lodge in Greensboro to 
Craftsbury Common on Saturday, Feb¬ 
ruary 2. Participants can tour or race 
25- or 50-kilometer courses through 
the hills. Racers start first, and then the 
course is open to tourers, who can take 
their own relaxed time. Don't miss the 
gourmet food stops! 

This year's marathon comes with an 
Olympic flavor in honor of the 2002 
Winter Olympics in Utah. Past 
Olympians in any sport can enter the 
event free and will get special starting 
positions and recognition at the begin- 
ning of the marathon. 

Entries are limited to the first 600; 
registration closes january 30. Entry 
fees: $30 for tourers, $45 for racers 
until November 30; includes post-race 
dinner and raffle. Sign up early, fees 
inerease for later entries. For informa- 
tion, contact the Craftsbury Outdoor 
Center, P.O. Box 31, Craftsbury Com¬ 
mon, VT 05827, tel. (800) 729-7751, 
Web site: www.craftsbury.com, e-mail: 
crafts@sover.net. 















































CROSS COUNTRY 
SKICENTER 

Thoughtfully Groomed Trail System 

Instmction Rentals 

“Simply one ofthe best smali cross country ; 
areas in the country, bar nonę ... ” 

Cross Country > Skier Mcigazine 

www. timbe rcreekxc. com 

Nor tli Entrance Mount Snów • Info: 464-0999 


Vermont’s Premier 

Cross Country Ski Resort 

Enjoy over 110 km of scenie 
cross country trails: many with 
snowmaking. Our ski center offers 
instruction & eąuipment rental for 
both classical & skating techniąues. 

1-800-445-2100 

www.mountaintopinn.com 

^AĄountain ^ZJoji fJnn 

Chittenden, Yermont 05737 



i/riiainu 




at the Inn! 


IWATMOIMAIY E(lit0lVPick 

VII \V FARM Yankei 

* Magazinc 

IkLst Burkę, Yermont 


www.innmtnview.com or 800-572-4509 


Catamounts Bed &^Breakjast 

Nordic Skiinc] Snowshoeincj 


20 /Miles oj trails to play on; 
what areyou waitincj for? 

Williston, VT 802-879-6001 
www.<atamountoutdoor.<om 



Inn at HighYiew 


Andover, Vermont 

(802) 875-2724 Fax (802) 875-4021 
HiView@aol.com 
www.innathiahview.com 

Yermont the way you always dreamed it 
uould be...but the way you've neverfound it... 
until now! 

72 acres -10 kitometers of 
spectacular trails. 


CRAFTSBURY 

OUTDOORCENTER 

In Vermonfs Beautiful Northeast Kingdom 

Cross-Country Skiing at its best. 


Lodging, all meals & skiing 
starting at $68, ppdo+taK^ 

See feature in 
this issue: 

February 2 
Craftsbury 
Marathon & Tour 

stay@craftsbury.com * 
www.craftsbury.com 800 729 7751 



Old-Fashioned Perfection 
from the Trails to the Table 

Greensboro - Craftsbury 
Snowbelt 


Caspian Lakę 
Greensboro, Vermont 
802-533-2647 



www.HIGHLANDLODGE.com 



Sleepyhollowinn 


SKI & BIKE CEIMTER 

SKI on 40km of well groomed, top- 
quality cross country ski trails. 
STAY in one of our comfortable rooms 
with private bath and fuli breakfast 

CALLTOLL FREE: 866-254-1524 
www.skisleepyhollow.com 

1805 Sherman Hollow Rd • Huntington, VT 054Ó2 


A PICTURE IS WORTH A 



THOUSAND WORDS 


THIS ONE’S WORTH A 

MILLION 


Ski & Stay Packages 

3 DAYS/ 2 NIGHTS starting at $107 

(ppdo) 




OLTON 

ALLEY 

RESORT 


SKI IT AGAIN FOR THE FIRST TIME 
4302 Bolton Valley Access Rd. 1 -877-9-BOLTON 
Yisit our web site at www.boltonvalley.com 
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Our complete linę of contemporary and transitional hardwood furniture, 
available in first quality and factory seconds. 

Plus a carefully edited collection of upholstery, rugs, decorative 
accessories, lighting, bed linens, and original art. 


c opelan d 

FURNITURE 


COMPANY STORĘ 

Main Street, Bradford, VT Tel: (802) 222-5300 Mon-Fril0to6 Sat 9 to 5 

www.copeIandfurniture.com 


Improving the quality of life by enhancing our surroundings... 


...at home ...at work ...at play 

Contemporary and Traditional Homes • Commercial • Land Planning & Renovations 

Robert Carl Williams Associates 
Architecture 

PlTTSFlELD, VT 05762 • 802/746-8917 • www.rcwa.com 


LANDMARKS 


to no avail. So I finally decided we 
might as well be the ones to do it," he 
explains. 

Though it meant an exponential 
jump in logistical problems — busing 
skiers, trail grooming, supplying 
remote feed stations — Brodhead jetti- 
soned Craftsbury's two-loop marathon 
format in favor of a point-to-point 
jaunt, done in the classic kick-and- 
glide stride rather than skating. High- 
land Lodge in Greensboro enthusiasti- 
cally signed on, and a new course was 
plotted from Highland's trail system to 
Craftsbury. Then, to broaden appeal, 
Brodhead created a touring class so 
nonracers could experience a carefree, 
supported adventure. And to spice 
things further, at five feed stations 
along the course, he got local restau- 
rants and bakeries to serve up delica- 
cies al fresco. 

Voila! What had been a thin racers' 
gruel suddenly became a five-course 
gourmet meal, figuratively and literal- 
ly, and suddenly Brodhead had a new, if 
ironie, problem: Too many people. 
Inspired by last year's perfect condi- 
tions and weather, the event was 
swamped by last minutę sign-ups, 
causing a mad scramble to boost the 
amount of food and deal with busing 
skiers to the start. In the end, there 
were morę than 200 racers and nearly 
400 tourers ready to ski. 

• 

By 8 a.m. on the Saturday of the 
marathon, Craftsbury Common is a 
kaleidoscope of marathoners in bright 
suits and tourers carrying packs, all 
bustling into and out of the tiny gym at 
Craftsbury Academy to piele up their 
numbered bibs. Pacing restlessly under 
the crisp morning sun, Craftsbury Out- 
door Center owner Russell Spring, who 
created the sports mecca out of an old 
hoarding school 26 years ago, greets 
skiers as they anxiously wait for the yel- 
low school buses to return from the 10- 
mile trip to Highland Lodge. Spring, his 
familiar craggy face glowing, was 
humorously effusive about the great 
snów conditions: "This is as good a 
winter as I can remember," he said, 
"and I go back to the beginning of time. ,/ 

Once on the buses, we are a jittery 
jumble of skiers, skis and poles. Next 
to me, lawyer Alan Thorndike of Stowe 
says he signed up to race 50 kilome- 
ters, "though it's stretching it to say 


Classic Contemporary... 

Cartesian Extension Dining Table which seats 4 to 10 people, 
is available in solid Mapie, Cherry or Espresso stain on Ash. 
Matching armchairs, sidechairs and buffet available. 
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A joy to plan... 
a joy to live in 

For over 50 years and 
20,000 satisfied clients, 
we've proven you can 
have it all - a beauti- 
fully designed home 
you love, that respects 
your budget, and is 
built of the finest 
materials. For ideas to 
get you started, order 
our Design Portfolio 
for $23 by visiting our 
web site, calling toll 
free, or sending a 
check to: 

Deck House, Inc. 

Dept. DVL 

930 Main Street ^ ^ 

Acton, MA 01720 


www.deckhouse.com • 800-727-3325 
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I'm racing," he adds with a smile. Then 
he confesses he's "already chickened | 
out" and will do 25 instead. For him, I 
the main fun of it is the point-to-point ] 
tour idea anyway. 

"I wouldn't do it without it. I'd never 
do laps. To me that's a form of idiocy," | 
he says. 

At Highland Lodge, some skiers head j 
inside to stoke up with bagels and cof- j 
fee ; I head for the ski shop to wax my 
slcis. Families are in evidence every- 1 
where. Paul Carnahan of Montpelier is 
waxing four pairs of skis, accompanied 
by his wife, Eve Jacobs-Carnahan, son 
Noah, 9, and daughter Rachel, 10. Car¬ 
nahan says nothing beats a snowy 
adventure through the countryside, 
and "the idea of good food stops along 
the way sounds like a good incentive." 

The racers begin at 9 a.m., assem- 
bling in a field below the lodge. Many 
of the tourers head down to watch the 
always entertaining mass start, which 
is launched with a clatter of clashing 
skis and poles and an almost immedi- 
ate climb. At 9:15, the gates open for 
the touring division, and I join the 
stream entering the course. 

The first few miles wind gradually 
uphill, climbing 500 feet to the top of 
scenie Barr Hill, then around it and 
back down. This permits an instant 
preview for ascending tourers, who get 
to watch the racers come flying down 
through the fields after already circum- 
navigating the hill. The odd impression 
is of being part of some long freight 
train mysteriously joined by invisible 
hitches. The fields of pristine, 
untracked snów ringed by snow-draped 
evergreens framed against a deep blue 
sky create a floating, dreamlike feeling. 

Back down to earth at the bottom of 
the hill after seven kilometers, the first 
feed station, sponsored by the Lake- 
view Inn, appears. Let's see: lemon 
sunshine bars, warm pesto turnovers 
and mushroom turnovers, juice, sports 
drinks, cookies and granola bars. It's a 
moveable feast of comings and goings, 
cocktail canapes on snów, a chatty gar¬ 
den party in the wilds. 

The next section of trail is a lovely I 
gentle glide along an old road through a I 
sugarwoods. Ahead on the two parallel 
tracks I see two smali kids kicking and | 
gliding in unison with great form. I 
soon find out why. One, with a freck- 
led face, his red ski hat pulled down to | 




Tomorrowi antiąues. 
today. 


Early American, Mission, 
Arts & Craets, and 

CONTEMPORARY STYLES 

of Furniture 
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Boyden Valley Winery 
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Cambridge, Vermont 05444 
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Tues - Sun, 10 to 5 

802.644.2828 

or 
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just over his eyebrows, identifies him- 
self by saying, "My father's running 
the race/' No wonder he skis so well. 
Dan Brodhead, 9, is accompanied by 
his constant snów pal Ethan Dreissi- 
gaclcer, both clearly at ease doing a 25- 
kilometer jaunt on home turf. 

Also amazingly at ease is Barbara 
Lewis of New London, Connecticut, 
who wears an orange bib that says she's 
blind. She tells me she's been skiing for 
nine years with friend and guide John 
Olnes, who goes alongside or just ahead 
to talk her down the course, describing 
the upcoming terrain. 

Because we're all touring, there's a 
collegial aspect to the event. Skiers 
find their own speed and match up in 
groups, or pass and repass each other in 
a snowy gamę of tag. Since many of us 
are unfamiliar with the course, there's 
also an element of adventure, such as 
the two downhills that have "Danger- 
ous Curves!" warning signs. Thinking 
of Lewis's courage to attempt them 
blind, I head down. The second proves 
most memorable, sending us lilce rico- 
cheting pinballs down a twisting chute 
with high berms, spitting us out of the 
woods wobbly-legged onto a long 
downhill runout in a spectacular field. 
At the bottom is a feed station, 
the ideał place to trade stories about 
survival (or lack thereof). 

"They weren't kidding when they 
said dangerous curves," says Andrea 
Darrow of Putney. Richard Donovan of 
Jericho emerges loolcing lilce Frosty the 
Snowman after his do-si-do with the 
downhill, bemused at his white attire. 
"I get to carry some snów to the end of 
the race," he says. "I love the down- 
hills; they're challenging, which Tm 
obviously not up to," he jolces, dusting 
himself off and then heading over to 
see what there is to eat. 

Cathy Hoenig of Sudbury, Massa¬ 
chusetts, is gazing up the hill with a 
slightly worried look. "Where's Eli?" 
she asks her son Isaac, 9. When a tiny 
figurę appears at the top of the field, 
she exclaims, "There's Eli!" Eli is not 
hard to spot because no one else is as 
smali. He turns out to be the youngest 
skier in the event, all of 6 years old. 
After he arrives at the bottom, Eli's 
father, Peter, relates how everyone 
who passes Eli is impressed and asks 
his age. After a while, Eli said: "Dad, 
this is annoying!" 


To make its visual and edible treats 
possible, the Craftsbury Marathon 
relies on 70 volunteers. At road cross- 
ings, there's the surprising sight of Ver- 
mont National Guard Humvees and 
soldiers shoveling snów and control¬ 
ling traffic. Deep in the woods, mem- 
bers of the Albany Snów Rollers snow- 
mobile club man rescue and safety sta- 
tions. Without such community spirit, 
and the 30 sponsors who pitched in 
$14,500 in prizes and services, the 
event could never happen. 

Most of us tourers seem to be doing 
the 25-kilometer event, which includes 
a finał stop at the feed station in Crafts¬ 
bury Village to tank up on hot split pea 
soup and spicy sausage-lentil soup 
from the Craftsbury Inn and the Egress 
Restaurant in Hardwick. Then comes a 
perfect ending with a scenie flourish, a 
lovely stretch along the twisting Black 
River, which looks as though it is being 
kneaded by huge, thick fingers of deep 
snów. After that, we make the long 
ascent to the finish at Craftsbury Com- 
mon, where the faster racers are already 
completing their 50-kilometer run. 

Inside, we get to eat again, filling up 
with hearty chili and coleslaw and 
tales of adventure. It's a big happy 
reunion, though we've only known 
each other for a few hours. Next to me, 
eating chili, Ruth Lacy of Waitsfield is 
still on a high. "I don't think Pve ever 
skied this far," she says. An avid 
cyclist, she says the whole time she 
was on the course she was thinking, "I 
can't believe it. This is so amazingly 
beautiful." 

I find Lewis, the blind skier, who 
says she enjoyed the course but next 
year intends to bring her backcountry 
skis for the hills. I spot young Eli 
Hoenig with his family and congratu- 
late him on doing his longest ski ever. 
Leaning against his mom, he's got the 
glazed-over eyes of a youngster about 
three seconds from sleep, which he's 
earned. But his father, Peter, is still 
rewed up and raring to go. 

"This is definitely something Pd do 
again," he says. 

It's hard to imagine anyone here 
would disagree. 


Andrew Nemethy lives in the central Ver- 
mont town of Adamant. Photographer 
Dennis Curran lives in Waitsfield. Both 
are avid cross-country skiers. 
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Winter Visitors 

By Eliza Thomas 
Illustrated by Amy Huntington 



I t is the middle of Janu¬ 
ary. It has been a long 
winter already, and my 
overgrown apple orchard has 
been deep in snów sińce the 
beginning of November. 

Even after 10 years of 
rural life, Tm still not surę 
which animals hibernate 
and which do not, but the 
only ones we see are the 
occasional deer on the road 
and some crows and chick- 
adees. Around the cabin are 
only a few tiny hopping 
traclcs, which I assume are 
mice, and some long, wind- 
ing trails etched into the 
snów cover, as if someone 
had dragged a stick lightly 
over the surface. The days 
are much too short, too cold 
and dark for my daughter PanPan to play 
outside. "Mommy and I are sicie of 
snów," she likes to inform total 
strangers. She is from a warm city on 
the coast of China ; Tm a transplant orig- 
inally from New York. My sisters take 
long strolls down Broadway. My body 
aches for such exercise. My daughter 
and I seldom walk anywhere and we 
haven't learned to ski. Instead, we hole 
up inside for the winter months. 

And so, apparently, do other animals; 
a few weeks ago I began to hear scratch- 
ing sounds from within the walls, then 
faint sąueaks and whistles from behind 
the stove. I thought I knew what those 
sounds meant — we've certainly had 
mice inside before — but at first I tried 
to tell myself that it meant something 
else. For example, it was the wind I 
heard. Or the mice just came in to get 
warm and then went out again. Possibly 
the sound was traveling through the 


walls somehow from an outside nest. 
Thus I experienced almost complete 
denial until a few nights ago, when I 
turned the corner from the living room 
into the kitchen. 

There, right in front of me, was a little 
brown animal, fat and furry. It was cute, 
I thought, with its short taił and soft 
snout. Definitely not a mouse, definite- 
ly not a rat. However, there it was. 
"Eek!" I cried, flinging up my hands 
involuntarily. Too plump to scamper, he 
waddled away as fast as he could under 
the counter. 

I rushed into the living room and 
found my Encyclopedia of Animalsj it 
was easy enough to identify him as a 
vole. I'd been right to think he was cute: 
the article described voles as "attractive 
animals." I was hopeful that this time 
things would work out and that we'd 
find a way to coexist. Things hadn't 
worked out with my mice. We'd never 


had a visitor like this before. 
Surely there was just the one. 

PanPan, hearing me 
shriek, had stopped her video 
long enough to ask me what 
was wrong. I wondered how 
to tell her, then remembered 
her favorite new book. 
"Madeline was not afraid of 
mice, she loved winter, snów 
and ice. To the tiger in the 
zoo, Madeline just said 
'Pooh, Pooh.' " I ąuoted 
these lines to her, thinking 
it would make a good segue. 
"Guess what," I began, and 
then I told her about our new 
friend. "Furry," I said, "and 
very smali." There was a 
pause. She looked uncertain. 
"We can say 'Pooh, Pooh/ " 
I said. We wanted him to 
stay, I said. He was very sweet. 

The next day, however, my affection 
for Mr. Vole was compromised. Td 
thought he mostly waddled about on the 
floor, but apparently he could also climb 
the walls, because he'd gnawed at a stick 
of butter and ripped into a bag of Lily's 
dog food I'd left high on the counter. And 
the droppings he left weren't the tidy lit¬ 
tle items my old field mice had left — 
these were a bit wilder looking, morę like 
something you'd want to cali seat, what- 
ever that is, than droppings. The sąueaks 
and whistles, too, were unnerving — how 
could one animal make so much noise? 

So off we went to the local hardware 
storę, PanPan and I. This time I wasn't 
going to get a killer cat or rat poison; I'd 
been that route with mice. The shelves 
were stocked with different kinds of 
traps, and I saw that the merciful Hava- 
hart brand came in several different sizes. 
Uneasily, I eyed the larger ones, two feet 
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across, imagining my tiny vole now 
grown to 20 pounds or morę. The sales- 
man reassured me by selecting the 
smallest trap, a little, oblong wire mesh 
box with doors on either end and a little 
tray in the middle. He interpreted the 
confusing instructions,- he wished me 
luck. The trap cost $15.95; there was 
some free candy on the counter for Pan- 
Pan: a good day's outing all in all. 

Ironically, however, in our absence 
the vole had drowned himself in Lily's 
water bowl. 

PanPan saw it first, which worried me. 
Lately she has been asking me about 
death. What is alive and what isn't? Why 
do things die? When do they die? What 
happens to our bodies? We've visited my 
father's grave, the churchyard where his 
ashes were placed in a Iow wali around a 
garden. I adopted PanPan the year after 
he died, and I will always regret that 
their paths never crossed — they would 
have loved each other; my kind and curi- 
ous father of Welsh descent, and my 
jubilant, determined daughter from 
halfway around the world. She couldn't 
possibly understand what he's doing in a 
wali or why we leave him flowers. 

"What will happen to me when you 
die?" she asks. 

Sidestepping, I tell her that Pil always 
be her Mommy, that we'll be together 
for a long, long time, and she seems sat- 
isfied with this, though I am not. I am 
almost 50 and the mother of a three- 
year-old; life seems precarious and short. 
"Lily will die someday," PanPan informs 
me out of the blue one day. Her eyes are 
blank and guarded. She frightens me 
when she looks like this. Maybe she's 
trying to shock me into revealing some 
ragged bit of truth, or maybe she has no 
idea how much I worry. Dogs don't live 
forever, and ours has just turned 12. 
"Yes, she will," I say, "but not for years 
and years." I want to push the ąuestions 
away. A few years off can be forever to a 
child, but much too soon for me. 

All these thoughts are swirling 
through my head as I scoop the poor 
dead vole from the water dish and rush 
to take it outside before my daughter 
has had a chance to inspect it too close- 
ly. I throw the body far into the woods 
near our cabin. "Sorry, Mr. Vole." I feel 
like a had hostess. 

"Is he dead?" PanPan wants to know 
when I get back inside. I hesitate. I don't 
want to upset her, but I finally admit it. 


"Yes, he probably is." Then, wishy- 
washy as ever, I add, "Maybe not, 
though. Maybe he'll be alright." Pm not 
surę how to handle this situation. But 
she is less confused than I. "He 
drowned," she says. "He must be dead." 

I hope this will be the end, but it isn't. 
That night I hear morę sąueaks and whis- 
tles. For some reason I do not entirely 
understand — perhaps simply because it 
is midwinter in Vermont and I am cabin 
feverish — I buy two cigarettes in a local 
storę that sells single cigarettes for a 
ąuarter each. I have not smoked in eight 
years. I am flirting with death. Giddy and 
filled with guilt I smoke one and shred 


the other into tiny pieces. 

It is one of the longest, coldest nights 
of the winter. I throw open the kitchen 
window to let the cigarette smoke out, 
and forget to close it again. In the mom- 
ing the faucets are frozen solid and so is 
a glass of water I left in the sink. And so 
is another vole. Its foot seems to have 
gotten caught in the drain, and its body 
stiffened as it strained to free itself; half 
of it is covered with icy fur, the other 
half still velvet soft. PanPan is now at 
my side, leaning over curiously as I claw 
away at this corpse to get its tiny frozen 
foot unstuck. There is absolutely no 
doubt that it is dead and that it's all my 
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fault. I knew I shouldn't have smoked 
that cigarette. I can't cope with country 
life. The Havahart trap is still unused, 
and these voles are still dying terrible 
and unnecessary deaths. 

I throw the new one where I'd thrown 
the first, back to where it came from, 
deep into the woods. My daughter does- 
n't seem to be bothered by this second 
dead animal in our house. Maybe she is 
used to it already; besides, she is a prac- 
tical soul by naturę. She eats a toasted 
frozen waffle for breakfast. 

I don't dare move the stove out — Tm 
too scared of what HI find — but I do 
manage to set the trap with a dab of 
peanut butter, just in case there are 
morę. I take PanPan off to preschool 
and, when I come back, remember to 
check the trap. The peanut butter is 
gone, but the doors are still wide open. 
Obviously, the mechanism is not as sen- 
sitive as the instructions claimed. 

There is, however, another vole in the 
sink. It's deja vu, only this one is alive. 
He scrabbles around the cups and 
saucers, damp and unhappy. I find an old 
dusty souffle dish in the back of the cup- 
board and scoop him in ; he can't scalę 
the smooth straight sides. Then I fetch 
my Encyclopedia of Animals again to 
see if there is any helpful information 
about the behavior of voles. Perhaps this 
vole would make a good pet for PanPan 
— a friend, a gateway to the wild, a link 
to the natural world and the inter- 
minable winter wonderland. 

Holding the enormous book over the 
sink I start to read. Voles are related to 
lemmings. I hadn't known that. Like 
lemmings, the vole population experi- 
ences dramatic surges every couple of 
years. The article describes the increase 
phase of the cycle: "Breeding season is 
protracted and breeding activity at a 
maximum." These words make me very, 
very nervous; I continue on to a discus- 
sion of migration. "Migration starts as 
smali modest movements from upland 
areas." This is the third vole Tve seen in 
the house. "Morę and morę animals 
become incorporated until finally, with 
many thousands of animals involved, 
mass panie sets in. Movement becomes 
morę reckless and undirectional, culmi- 
nating in mass death by drowning in 
lakes, rivers, and even the sea." 

The vole is still bumbling miserably 
around the interior of the souffle dish. I 
hear another sąueak and ąuickly put the 
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book aside. Surę enough, out of nowhere, 
like some magie trick, there is yet anoth- 
er vole. The fourth. Where are they all 
coming from? The drain itself? I envi- 
sion a sudden flood, a reckless, undirec- 
tional upflowing and overflowing — 
soon the sink will be filled to the brim 
with a writhing multitude of panic- 
struck and suicidal rodents. 

How will I explain this to my daugh- 
ter? I try not to panie as the newest 
arrival tries to hide, curling itself up in 
the sink strainer. "Watch your feet!" I 
ery as I nudge him into a ladle and ladle 
him into the souffle dish. 

These two voles do not appear to like 
each other very much. I transfer them 
into a large Tupperware Container I did- 
n't know I had; I even find the lid; I pop 
it on. My hands are trembling a little. 
They are having a fray in there, spitting 
and sąuawking and tumbling about. I 
hope they won't kill each other. I carry 
them out to the car, glad there are no 
native Vermonters watching, and drive 
as fast as I can down the road. On one 
side the woods have reclaimed old pas- 
tureland. I let the voles go on the other 
side, on the snowy bank of a neighbor- 
ing dairy farm. 

They scramble out of the Tupperware 
bowl and right away they start to bur- 
row down,- soon I recognize the patterns 
I've been seeing all around outside my 
house. I've wondered what they were, 
all those meandering long trails that 
mark my pristine snów cover. The voles 
disappear as they tunnel along their pas- 
sages, their submerged paths lengthen- 
ing and winding across each other, far- 
ther and farther away. I hope they make 
it to the barn ; there are cats about and 
it's very cold outside. Later, Fil tell Pan- 
Pan they're alive and well, and we'll gai¬ 
ły wave to our two visitors whenever 
we drive by. But now a certain melan- 
choly settles over me, like the white 
blanket spreading ovcr the fields and 
rounded hills. 

Good-bye, good-bye. I cali to them 
softly under my frosty breath. 

I watch for a while. A network of 
narrow raised furrows, a delicate distur- 
bance of surface snów — this is all the 
tracę that's left behind. 


Eliza Thomas is the author of The Road 
Home (Algonąuin Books), a memoir about 
rebuilding her Vermont house and adopt- 
ing her daughter. She lives in Montpelier. 
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DESIGN • CONSTRUCTION • INTERIORS • FURNISHINGS 



ur Professional architecturai, histornSm 
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and interior design Staff eoupled with our woodworkin 
artisans and constrnction specia/isls proride a 
Jar-reaching rangę ofseryLe capabilities throughout 
New York and New England. 


Photo hy Jim Westphalen 


( 888 ) 484-4200 
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Plea.se Cali for a Free Video 
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V e r m o n t 



Snowshoes Old and New 

By Pierre Home-Douglas 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 



Boutin Snowshoes 

O n weekdays you can usually find 
Armand (Rick) Boutin Jr. at K&W 
Cabinetmakers in Montpelier, 
helping to build everything from 
kitchen cabinets to home library units. 
But in the evenings and on weekends, 
he heads back to his home and work- 
shop a couple of miles up a mountain 
road in Williamstown and turns his 
hand to what some might think is a 
dying art: making wooden snowshoes. 

BouthTs career as a snowshoe maker 
started in January 1989 shortly after he 
decided to make a few fast repairs on 
his wife's aging snowshoes. "I sat with 
the shoes on my lap while I was watch- 
ing TV and tried figuring out how the 
webbing was laced," Boutin recalls. 
"Then I noticed that the frames needed 
repairing." One thing led to another 
and soon the former dairy farmer was 
trying to make his first pair from 
scratch. He couldnT find a book to help 
him — "Mind you, I didn't look that 
hard," he admits with a ąuick smile — 
so he decided to make a pair by trial 
and error. "I enjoy talcing a problem and 
figuring it out myself," says the trim 
53-year-old. 

The first pair toolc two weeks to 
make. Today, Boutin and his wife, 
Marie, can build a pair in six hours. The 
two turn out roughly 120 pairs each 
year. They also offer a repair service, 
fixing cracked frames, replacing broken 
webbing and adding new coats of var- 
nish to tired old models. Customers 
have sent in shoes from as far away as 
Alaska. "It's hard finding someone to do 
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At Tubbs Snowshoes in Stowe, this page, the snowshoes are madę of 
aluminum frames and manmade fabrics. Above, top , Su ad Brkic bends 
frames; left , Milton Bowen and Gene Flores rivet; right, Janus Stokes 
checks silk-screened logos. In Williamstown, opposite page, Armand 
and Marie Boutin make snowshoes the traditional way, of ash and 
rawhide, bent and laced to fit. 


Most of Vermont's alpine and cross-country 
ski centers offer snowshoeing. Morę ambi- 
tious snowshoers can explore the Catamount 
Trail, a 300-mile-long path that runs the 
length of Vermont, using everything from old 
logging roads and remote wilderness routes to 
groomed cross-country ski trails. Parts of the 
Long Trail are also suitable for snowshoeing. 

• For morę Information on the Catamount 
Trail, cali (802) 864-5794, Web site: 
www.catamounttrail.together.com. 

• For Long Trail information, cali (802) 
244-7037 or visit the Green Mountain Club 
Web site at www.greenmountainclub.org. 

• The GMC will hołd its annual Snowshoe 
Day January 19 at club headquarters on 
Route 100 in Waterbury from 8:30 a.m.-4 
p.m. There will be guided snowshoe hikes, 
children's activities and naturę walks; $5 for 
GMC members, $8 for non members, under 
12 free. Tubbs is a sponsor, and there will 
be Tubbs snowshoes to try and a snowshoe- 
making demonstration. Cali or check the 
GMC Web site (above) for information. 

• Tubbs Snowshoes will also sponsor an 
event at the Woodstock Inn, Woodstock, in 
February (datę to be announced). Cali (800) 
882-2748 for info. 




































The Vermont Stone Bracelet™ 

S 4 ' Ssi t . ’ • ł ‘ t lS&TV^ , 'S ł VĄ. ^ 

Of drearns and memorieś, the promised land. 

Simple. Pure. So close if we only slow to see. . 
Lush greeit mlleys, cattle lówing in misty morning light, ^ 
resting ąuietly in Świss tranąuility. ' 


River rock; the colors of time, collected in Vermont’s valley 
streams. Carefully sorted, cut, polished and set into 14K yellow 
gold. Eight stones the colors of the land, the colors of Vermont. If 
you have a passion for Vermont, the Vermont Stone Bracelet' M will 
allow you to return to the land you love whenever you wish. ✓ 

j 

Cali us for your bracelet. Each bracelet is a one-of-a-kind... ( ^ 

shown actual size. Y ^ 

The Yermont Stone Bracelet™.....$685.00 \ 

The salt and pepper granite is from Barre. The remaining stones / Y 

come from our collecting expeditions hiking yalley streams r'/ L 

throughout the State of Vermont. . 2^0 

Authentic Vermont stones indicated by (VT) ( 

engraved on the back of the clasp. 

Cross Jewelers 

Jewelćrs to New Englund Since 1908 \ 

570 Congress St., Portland, ME 04101 gy , - 

1 - 800 - 433-2988 <jjY 


Absolute Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Eree Overnight Delivery 


;■ • 




\vW>v.crossjewelers.coni/vtb 
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Cows, Northeast Kingdom 


Cas-Cad-Nac Farm 

ALPACAS 


Offeńng sal es, boarding, and 
breeding services 

Alpaca Yams 
& 

Alpaca Gannents 


551 WheelerCamp Road 
Perkinsville, Vermont 05151 
(802) 263-5740 

www.cas-cad-nacfarm.com 
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this type of work anymore/ / says Marie, 
who, like her husband, has lived all her 
life within a 10-mile radius of their 
home. 

The age of some of the old snowshoes 
the two repair is a testament to how 
long well-made wooden models last. 
The Boutins have revarnished and 
restrung numerous pairs that are morę 
than 80 years old. 

The process of making a snowshoe 
starts in a two-story workshop next to 
the Boutin home. Here, Armand band- 
saws boards of white ash to the proper 
width — 13 / 16 inch — for the snowshoe 
frames. The wood has to be knot-free to 
avoid any weak spots that could crack 
when it is bent. Then the wood is placed 
in a 12-foot-long rectangular metal box, 
which has a tray of water at the bottom. 
An oil burner from a sugar evaporator 
heats up the water to boiling, and the 
wood is left to soak up the steam. After 
an hour or so, Boutin removes the wood 
and ąuickly bends it around a form that 
gives the shoe its oval shape. There are 
forms for each of the 11 different models 
that the Boutins sell, from a 9-by-30- 
inch bearpaw model to a 10-by-56-inch 
Alaskan design. 

The wood that Armand inserts into 
the steamer loolcs surprisingly long. It 
talces a piece of ash 7 feet 8 inches in 
length to make one 36-inch-long 
bearpaw shoe. After the ends of the 
frames are bent and stapled together and 
removed from the form, they are reheat- 
ed and the front of the shoe is bent 
upward. The shoes are left to dry for a 
couple of weeks, then holes are drilled 
for the webbing and mortises are routed 
to hołd two crosspieces. 

After the frames are sanded, it's time 
for Marie to take over. Her job is attach- 
ing the webbing, an intricate lacing job 
that follows the same pattern estab- 
lished by Native American tribes hun- 
dreds of years ago. With long strings of 
half-inch-wide rawhide, she stands at 
her workbench on the ground floor of 
their home, threading the webbing back 
and forth across the shoes. Sixty-five 
feet of rawhide will go into a single 
shoe. Finally, she attaches the leather 
bindings, madę by Armanda brother 
Ken, who lives in the family farmhouse 
a few hundred yards away. 

"We have customers from all over," 
says Marie. The work comes from tele- 
phone linemen, hunters, and all the tra- 




















ditionalists who prefer the look and 
sound — or lack of it — to the modern 
aluminum-framed models. 

"Aluminum snowshoes are noisier 
than wooden ones," Armand says. "Cus- 
tomers also tell me that they find that 
wood shoes give morę flotation." 

The snowshoes rangę in price from 
$75 for a children's bearpaw model to 
$125 for the big Alaskan model suitable 
for people weighing morę than 200 
pounds. A pair of traditional leather 
bindings costs from $15 to $32. 

Once a month during the winter, the 
Boutins join a group of friends in Chelsea 
and head out into the woods for a moon- 
lit walk. "It's beautiful walking through 
the snów at night — quiet and peace- 
ful," Armand says. Most of the people in 
the group wear wooden snowshoes, but 
some, admits Boutin, have the newfan- 
gled models. "We piele on them terri- 
bly," he says with a laugh. 

Tubbs Snowshoes 

Thirty miles to the northwest of the 
Boutins' workshop as the crow flies — 
but light-years away in terms of size of 
operation — is the granddaddy of snow- 
shoe makers: Stowe-based Tubbs Snow¬ 
shoes. Founded in Norway, Maine, in 
1906 by Walter Tubbs, the company is 
the biggest maker of snowshoes in North 
America, cranking out morę than 
100,000 pairs a year. 

Whereas the Boutin workshop fea- 
tures a few tools familiar to most home 
handymen, the 2,500-square-foot Tubbs 
plant looks morę like a well-stocked 
machinę shop, with rows of riveting 
guns and heat-sealing machines. An 
entire room is devoted just to silk- 
screening the Tubbs logo, model name 
and size with a special printing machinę 
that costs morę than $20,000. 

Tubbs still makes a couple of wooden 
snowshoe models, but the company's 
mainstays are the models with frames 
madę from aireraft-grade aluminum and 
decking materiał with names like 
ArcTec, TriTec, Hypalon and Nytex — 
manmade composite fabrics that are 
tough and maintenance free. 

The 27 models Tubbs makes rangę in 
price from $45 to $300 and fit into three 
categories. Hiking/backpacking snow¬ 
shoes are the most versatile, suitable for 
a wide rangę of snów conditions and ter- 
rain, including deep powder, packed 
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^ Pamper yourself with hands-on baking 
instruction, delectable baked goods and 
premium baking ingredients and tools. 



King Arthur Flour. Dedicated To The Pure Joy Of Baking. 
Bakery • Storę • School 

Norwich, Vermont . 802.649.3361 . www. KingArchurFlour.com 
Storę and Bakery hours: Monday-Saturday 9 to 6, Sunday 11 to 4 



WILL MOSES 



"Art to warm your heart and home ." Puzzle $16.75 


Mt. Nebo Gallery 

60 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (Just off Rte. 22) 

15 Miimtes from Bennington, Vt....35 Minutes from Manchester, VT 

Free color catalog is also available, cali 1-800-328-6326 

Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 
Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT F. H. Gillingham & Sons, Woodstock, VT 

Early River Gallery, Grafton, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 
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Charles Shackleton 

Furniture 


Miranda Thomas 

Pottery 


Located in Vermont 
at The Mili, Bridgewater and 
23 Elm Street, Woodstock 


www.shackletonthomas.com 



Take the worry 
out of getting the 
right Killington 
vacation rental. 


Condominiums & Private Homes 
Package Offers 
Online Availability 


www.wisevacations.com 

800 - 642-1147 

405 Killington Road, Killington, VT 05751 

V__ 


VACATION RENTALS 
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trails and steep climbs. These models 
generally feature morę aggressive cram- 
pon systems, supportive bindings that 
center the heel to assure directional con- 
trol and sidehill stability, and a pivoting 
binding design. Recreational/fitness 
snowshoes are intended morę for packed 
trails and gently rolling terrain. Light- 
weight and streamlined, these models 
also have custom-fitting bindings that 
accommodate a wide array of boot styles 
and sizes. They also have crampons 
under the foot. Snowshoes in the third 
category, running/aerobics, are designed 
for the ultimate on-snow workout. 
Lightweight, streamlined and/or asym- 
metrically shaped, Tubbs' two running 
models are favored by fleet-footed snow- 
shoers ready to bum up to 1,000 calories 
an hour. Tubbs also manufactures snow¬ 
shoes specifically for women. These fea¬ 
ture an ergonomically tapered shape and 
bindings scaled to custom-fit women's 
size 5 to 9 footwear. 

During the busy season, June through 
December, Tubbs employs 75 to 85 peo- 
ple working in two shifts at the plant 
along the West Branch of the Little Riv- 
er in the village of Stowe. People move 
around from machinę to machinę, com- 
pleting tasks like bending the aluminum 
at a stationary machinę, riveting on the 
decking or attaching the binding. "It 
would get tiring if you were doing the 
same job for hours on end," says shift 
supervisor Scott Williams. He adds, "It's 
an assembly-line business, for surę. But 
we're still a smali company. We all get 
along together really well." 

Tubbs has a long history in Vermont. 
The company moved from Maine to 
Wallingford in 1927, where it stayed 
until a consortium headed by Ed Kiniry 
of Shelbume bought the firm and moved 
it to Stowe in 1987. In close to 100 years 
of business, Tubbs has eąuipped five 
generations of snowshoers. Admirał 
Byrd chose Tubbs snowshoes, skis and 
sleds for his expedition to Antarctica in 
the 1920s and 1930s. And during World 
War II, the company eąuipped hundreds 
of thousands of Allied troops. 

The company reached a tuming point 
in 1990, when it combined lightweight 
aluminum frames with a new type of 
binding, according to Kathy Murphy, 
generał manager of Tubbs. The patented 
TD91 Control Wing binding provided 
morę directional control and lateral sta¬ 
bility than competitors' bindings, yet 
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( 800 ) 787-6633 


fourcolumnsinn.com 
for our seasonai 
packages and 
gourmet menu. 


Lumriate in one ofour firepiacedlumiry śniłeś 
Ski, snowshoe , iceskale , snowmobile... ortaki 
an euening sleigb ride under tbe stars. 


If romance reąuires a stage set, 
the Four Columns Inn 
is the theater ofchoice 
ifn Southern Yermont. 


COUNTRY HOME, 1999 


was easy to use and versatile, custom 
fitting a wide variety of boot styles and 
sizes, according to the company. Tubbs 
coupled the new binding with a toe-and- 
heel crampon system on the underside 
of the snowshoe, providing secure grip 
and traction in packed snów and on icy 
pitches. "It took the industry by storm 
in terms of materials and technology, 77 
Murphy says. 

Murphy points out that interest in 
snowshoeing has grown by leaps and 
bounds in recent years. "I remember 10 
or 12 years ago snowshoeing on Camel 7 s 
Hump, and I was the person breaking 
trail. No morę.' 7 In the winter of 1999- 
2000, according to the Outdoor Recre- 
ation Coalition of America, four million 
people in the United States tried snow¬ 
shoeing, morę than double the number 
the previous season. 

The snowshoe shape dates back cen- 
turies to foot extenders believed to have 
originated in central Asia in 4000 B.C. 
Today, Tubbs is continually looking for 
ways to improve the design. Input comes 
from product managers, marketing and 
sales people, from customers via the 
Internet — and from the rank-and-file at 
Tubbs. 7/ Most people who work here are 
also snowshoers, 77 says marketing direc- 
tor Marchelle Falcone, 7/ so we end up 
doing our own product testing. 77 

The company sponsors a gallery of 
events across the U.S. every winter, 
from a 10-kilometer snowshoe race in 
Leadville, Colorado, to various 77 demo 
days, 77 which give newcomers a chance 
to try snowshoeing on a pair of Tubbs 
shoes for free. 77 Snowshoeing is easily 
mastered, affordable, fun for all ages and 
a great way to enjoy the outdoors in 
winter, 77 says Murphy. 77 It 7 s easy to con- 
vert people to the sport once we 7 ve 
opened the door. 77 


Pierre Home-Douglas wrote about his 
bicycle trip with his daughter along 
the Champlain Bikeway in last sum- 
mer’s issue. He lives near Montreal. 
Photographer fon Gilbert Fox lives in 
Hanover, New Hampshire. 

Resources 

Boutin Snowshoes, 1890 Chelsea 
Road, Williamstown, VT 05679, tel: 
(802) 433-5876. 

Tubbs Snowshoes, 52 River Road, 
Stowe, VT 05672, tel: (800) 882-2748, 
Web site: www.tubbssnowshoes.com. 
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4 hours from NYC 

2.5 from Boston, 

1.5 from Hartford 


Time and weather perfected 
chalcts, cottages and log homes 
produced exclusively by 
Northern Design 
& Building Associates. 

New England Colonials & 
Custom Designed Homes. 

From lakeside to mountaintop, 
we utilize the latest in log 
and panelized building 
Systems technology. 

Our qualified stafF is ready to 
assist you through the planning 
and building process. 

Cali us for a 
free consultation! 


-N 


ORTHERN 


DESIGN & BUILDING ASSOCIATES, LTD. 


Jk ~~ F T Box 47 • Dept V1-01 

WS&Mt W*?- % Hudson Falls, NY12839 

800-576-0557 • www.northerndesign.com 


P.O. Box 47 • Dept VT-01 
Hudson Falls, NY 12839 
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Enjoy our on-sile Driving Range^ 


Elegant l&OOs Farm 
House iti a 
country setting 


3 minutes from the 
Village of Newfane 

802-365-7952 


Spacious, 
comfortable , 
affordable & convenient 

www.riyerbendlodge.com^ 


PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have privatc balconies/patios and 
saunas. Heated pod, tennis courts situatcd on acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 



ooo 


141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Yermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 
www.bennington.com/paradise 


Killington s Most 
Limirious Inn 

Fuli sereice Resort Hotel with 
Country Inn anibience . 

www.cortinainn.com 

1-800-451-6108 

U.S. Route 4, Killington, Vermont 

fclNAif 

Inn & Resort 



Arlington, Vermont • 802-375-6516 
www.westmou ntaininn.com 


Southern Yermont: 


ANDOVER 

Inn at HighView. Vermont the way you've 
always dreamed it would be! 8 luxurious 
rooms; all private baths. Secluded elegance. 72 
acres with breathtaking views. Fabulous break- 
fasts. Gourmet dinners on weekends. Pool, con- 
ference facilities, x-country trails. 15 minutes 
from Okemo, Weston and Chester. 

(802) 875-2724. Fax: (802) 875-4021. 

E-mail: HiView@aol.com. 

Web: www.innathighview.com 
(See our ad on page 14) 

ARLINGTON 

Arlington’s West Mountain Inn. Nestled on a 
mountainside with 150 acres. Hike, cross coun¬ 
try ski, cycle or visit our llamas. Full-service 
country inn with scenie views, fine country din¬ 
ing, relaxed atmosphere. Dinner and brunch 
reservations reąuired. Handicapped accessible. 
Carlson family. Rte. 313, Arlington. 

(802) 375-6516. fax 375-6553. 
www.westmountaininn.com. 

BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. 76 rooms with A/C, DD 
phones, cable TV, with suites available. Some 
rooms have private balconies/patios, saunas, 
and spas. Located below the museum and 
historie old Bennington. Family owned and 
operated for over 30 years. AAA ♦♦♦. 

141 W. Main St., Bennington, VT 05201. 

(802) 442-8351. www.bennington.com/paradise. 

DORSET 

Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 acres in the picturesąue 
village of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable lodging in 
our 1804 Main Inn and eight surrounding 
historie buildings. Dining is an informal and 
delicious adventure in American regional 
cuisine. Located minutes from Manchester. 
Families welcome. Open year-round. Linda and 
Jim McGinnis, innkeepers. Dorset, VT 05251. 
(802) 867-4455 or (800) 639-1620. 

Internet: www.barrowshouse.com. 

MANCHESTER 

Reluctant Panther Inn & Restaurant in the 

heart of Historie Manchester Village. Exquis- 
itely decorated suites with Jacuzzi for Two, 
fireplace in the bathroom. a second fireplace in 
the bedroom. Romantic restaurant, specializing 
in European and modern American cuisine. 
Reservation linę: 800-822-2331. E-mail: 
stay@reluctantpanther.com. Check availability 
and book online: www.reluctantpanther.com. 

NEWFANE 

Four Columns Inn. Escape to Southern Vermont 
to “...a magical handful of buildings on the 
Green of a fairytale village.” Easily accessible 
from NYC (4 hours). Boston (2.5 hours), and 
Hartford (1.5 hours). James Beard award-win- 
ning chef: luxurious fireplaced suites. Ski, 
snowshoe, ice skate, snowmobile, shop for 
antiques.. .or take a sleigh ride under the stars. 
Recently featured in Country Home, Trarel 
Holiday , and Country Inns Magazine. Seasonal 
packages. Four Columns Inn, On the Green. 
Newfane, VT 05345, (800) 787-6633 or (802) 
365-7713. www.fourcolumnsinn.com 
(See our ad on page 29) 


The Coach House Inn and River Bend Lodge. 

A charming 1800's farmhouse featuring 
individual and group suites sleeping from two to 
eight, including a jacuzzi suitę perfect for a 
romantic weekend getaway. Next door is the 
River Bend Lodge with 18 spacious and 
comfortable rooms just minutes from major 
sightseeing and reereation spots. Route 30. 
Newfane. VT, 802-365-7952. 
www.riverbendlodge.com. 

WEST DOVER 

Mountain Resort Rentals is a full-service rental. 
property management company in the heart of 
Vermont‘s Mount Snów resort area offering a 
broad selection of rental properties ranging from 
condos and townhouses to large homes at prices 
from moderate to upscale. Mount Snow's rental 
center, totally focused on one endeavor: renting. 
P.O. Box 1804, North Commercial Center, Rte. 
100, West Dover, VT 05356. 888-336-1445, 
802-464-1445. 

www.mountainresortrentals.com. 

(See our ad on page 86) 


WILMINGTON 


Timber Creek is a winter community located in 
the Southern Vermont Green Mountains directly 
across (with shuttle service) from Mount Snów 
alpine resort. With 14 kilometers of high quality 
cross country trails and a fuli service health club 
on site, Timber Creek answers all your winter 
skiing desires virtually out your back door. Con- 
dominium lodging affords relaxed country liv- 
ing with many options for all size groups 
regardless of outdoor interests. For lodging 
package information, (802) 464-1222. Web: 
www.timbercreekxc.com 
(See our ad on page 14) 



Central Yermont: 


CHITTENDEN 

Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Fuli service 
country inn with spectacular views, fine dining 
& endless recreational activities: Cross-country 
skiing, ice skating, sledding. snowshoeing. 
horse drawn sleigh rides & much morę. 
Mountain Top Road, Chittenden, VT 05737. 
(800) 445-2100. www.mountaintopinn.com. 
(See our ad on page 14) 


KILLINGTON 

Cortina Inn and Resort. Beautifully run inn, 
extraordinary food. Spring/Summer/Fall — cen¬ 
tral to shopping, historical sites, antiquing, golf 
packages, tennis school, fly fishing packages. 
hiking, mountain biking, pool, fitness 
center, alpine slide. Winter — alpine skiing. 
snowmobiling, skating. sleigh rides. Exquisite 
food and attentiveness brings guests back. We'll 
help you experience Vermonfs best. Route 4 
between Rutland and Killington. 

(800) 451-6108. www.cortinainn.com. 

Wise Vacations. Luxury homes to intimate 
cabins. condominiums to townhouses...Take 
the worry out of getting the right Killington 
Vacation Rental. Amenities could include 
trailside location, fireplace. hot tub, Whirlpool, 
sauna, pool. gamę table. and morę. Log on to 
www.wisevacations.com to check availability, 
book your vacation. and find information on 
special package offers. Killington Road. 
Killington. VT 05751.802-773-4202 or 800- 
642-1147. E-mail: info@wisevacations.com. 
(See our ad on page 29) 
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MIDDLEBURY 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 1803 
National Register Landmark on the inviting 
Middlebury Green, now an elegantly comfort- 
able eleven-room inn. Private baths, and every 
other modern amenity presented in the charm of 
the early nineteenth century. Delicious Continen¬ 
tal breakfast served to guest rooms. Outstanding, 
pampering service in a distinctive setting. 71 
South Pleasant St.. Middlebury, VT 05753. (802) 
388-7512, (888) 244-7512, fax (802) 388-4075. 
E-mail: innkeeper@InnontheGreen.com. 
www.InnontheGreen.com. 

The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country inn 
overlooking the village greens in a lovely, live- 
ly college town. Offering 170 years of friendly 
hospitality and superb New England farę. 75 
restored rooms, private baths. Walking distance 
to museums and fine shops and close to Mid¬ 
dlebury Golf Course. Member of Historie 
Hotels of America. ♦♦♦. On The Greens, 
Middlebury, VT 05753. (802) 388-4961, 

(800) 842-4666. www.middleburyinn.com. 

Waybury Inn. Rates: $954185. includes fuli 
breakfast. Built 1810 and on the National 
Register of Historie Places. Comfortable country 
hospitality with unpnetentious fine dining and casual 
pub farę. Minutes to a national forest with many out- 
door opportunities. Historie Middlebury offers 
quaint village shops and antique Stores. Centrally 
located to explore Veimont. Waybury Inn, Route 
125, East Middlebury, VT 05740. (800) 348-1810, 
(802) 388-4015. www.wayburyinn.com. 

MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermont’s premier 
hotel & conference center. Featuring immacu- 
late accommodations with a high standard of 
hospitality and comfort. Our J. Morgan’s 
Steakhouse is a ‘must stop’ for fresh steaks, 
seafood and Sunday brunch. 100 State Street, 
Montpelier, VT 05602. 802-223-5252 or 
800-274-5252. www.capitolplaza.com 

J. Morgan's Steakhouse at the Plaża. A little of 
everything and a whole lot of beef. Fabulous 
American food and outrageous steaks! 
Aged-in-house beef, prime rib roasted nightly, 
seafood, specialty pastas and salads. Casual, 
comfortable setting with running model trains. 
Breakfast. lunch, dinner and Sunday brunch. 

“A must stop on our trips through Montpelier." 
— Boston, MA. Phone: 802-223-5222, 
fax: 802-229-5427. 100 State Street, 

Montpelier. VT 05602. 


ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm operates an award-winning 
dairy farm in the Green Mountains, right in the 
heart of ski country. Guest lodging in the 1825 
farmhouse includes excellent meals, served 
family style. Visit the cows, cross country ski 
and snowshoe from the front door. Children are 
always welcome! Visit the farm! Bob, Beth, 
Tom, Jen and Dave Kennett, Rochester, VT 
05767. (802) 767-3926. 
www.libeityhillfarm.com 

WATERBURY-STOWE 

Black Locust Inn — Stowe/Waterbury, Ver- 
mont. Charm, comfort and personal attention. 
Featured on Discovery TV: “Best Places to 
Kiss.” Elegantly restored 1832 farmhouse. 
Enjoy our 3 course scrumptious breakfast, 
afternoon appetizers w/complimentary wines & 
champagne. We have meticulously created 
many amenities to make you feel right at home. 
In the heart of all-year-round activities. Near 
Stowe. A AA ♦♦♦ Mobil ★★★. 

800-366-5592 or www.blacklocustinn.com. 

WOODSTOCK 

Woodstock Inn & Resort. One of Vermont’s 
premier resorts features 144 luxurious rooms 
and suites, exquisite dining at four restaurants, 
including the AAA four-diamond dining room: 
skiing & snowboarding at Suicide Six; cross- 
country skiing and snowshoeing at our Touring 
Center; and a Health & Fitness Center with spa 
services and an indoor pool. Ask about our Ski 
Free Packages! 800-448-7900. 
www.woodstockinn.com. 


XORTIIERX YERMONT: 


BURLINGTON 

Lang House. Located just 3 blocks from down- 
town Burlington. Combines Eastlake Victorian 
elegance with the services and amenities 
required by today’s business and leisure travel- 
er. Guests enjoy gourmet breakfasts, fabulous 
views of Lakę Champlain, and artfully appoint- 
ed surroundings. Smali meeting and banquet 
services available. Ali rooms have private 
baths, A/C, telephones and cable TV. 360 Main 
Street, Burlington, VT 05401.877-919-9799 or 
www.langhouse.com. 



Intimate. Couples only. The charming Vermont village of Manchester at your doorstep. 

Two person jacuzzi in front of the fireplace with second fireplace in the bedroom. 
Vermont s smallest bar. Cali 800-822-2331 or go to our Web site to take a tour of the inn. 

The RELUCTĄNT PANTHER INN 

Country hospitality for the sophisticated trawler. 


39 West Road. Manchester Village, VT • Maye & Robert Bachofen, Innkeepers 

_ www.reluctantpanther.com 



^he ^Middlebury qnn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 
800-842-4666 • 802-388-4961 
Fax: 802-388-4563 
www:middleburyinn.com 



Plan your perfect Vermont vacation or 
weekend at our expanded web site: 

www.BarrowsHouse.com 

Historie inn on 11 acres • Fireplace & Whirlpool Suites • 
Acdaimed Public Restaurant • Near Serious Skiing & 
World-Class Shopping 

GREAT 

MID-WEEIC RATES 

Cali Today: 

800-639-1620 

Dinner served daily nt 6prn 
Only 6 miles north of Manchester 

RT 30 • DORSLT, VT 05251 • 802-867-4455 



YERMONT COUNTRY STORES 

A Yermont Life Style 

A classic Vermont General Storę on the green 
in one of Vermont’s tiny towns or a family mar¬ 
ket serving one of Vermont’s resort areas. We 
offer a variety of country Stores, family markets 
8e convenience Stores all over Yermont 



Dick Blanchard at Realty Professionals spe- 
cializes in the sale and marketing of Vermont 
Country Stores, Family Food Markets and 
Convenience Stores. We have Stores available 
from $150,000 to $1,250,000 . Cali for our 
current list today. 


REALTY PROFESSIONALS 

144 Main Street 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

802 - 223-2228 

E-Mail: DickatRP@aol.com 
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Middlebury's 


Landmark 


ON THE 


restaurants 


R[Viiddlebury 


conditioning 


Happiness is owning a 
B&B or Country Inn in Yermont 


WAYBURY INN 


Rebuchtg Country Environment • Cozy Guest Rooms • Unpretentious Filie Dining • An Intiniate Pub 


www. hosni talitvconsultants.com 


or tollfree 888-362-5007 


• A landmark 
building on the 
National Register 
of Historie Places, 
built in 1803 


Complimentary 
Continental 
s breakfast and 
• afternoon 


individually 
decorated 
rooms with 
private bath 


71 So. Pleasant Sf Middlebury, VT • (888)244-7512 


%£N ^0^'^ 


Kidsy Cows 
and Kittens! 
Fun 071 the farm! 
Country cookmg 
at its best. 
Coittejoin our 
family for 
your vacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 * www.libertyhillfarm.com 


Willard Street Inn. Burlington’s first historie 
inn. boasts 14 elegant rooms, all with private 
bath, some with lakę views. Fuli breakfast 
served in plant-filled solarium overlooking gar- 
dens. Off-site restaurant IsabeFs on the Water- 
front. Walk to downtown, shopping, dining, 
lakefront. A/C, telephones, cable TV. S120- 
$225. On National Historie Register. 

349 South Willard Street, Burlington 05401. 
(802) 651-8710 or (800) 577-8712. 
www.willardstreetinn.eom. 

CRAFTSBURY COMMON 

Craftsbury Outdoor Center. Year-round resort 
on a wilderness lakę in Vermont's Northeast 
Kingdom with an emphasis on the outdoor 
experienee. Accommodations for up to 90 
guests in lodges and cottages. Craftsbury is a 
renowned destination for seulling, walking, 
road and mountain biking, canoeing and kayak- 
ing in summer and fali with cross-country 
skiing and snowshoeing in winter. PO Box 31, 
Craftsbury Common, VT 05827. 

(800) 729-7751; in Vermont: 802-586-7767 or 
www.craftsbury.com. 

(See our ad on page 14) 

EAST BURKĘ 

Inn at Mountain Vievv Farm. " Magical...spień- 
did Selected as an Editors’ Piek by Yankee 
and featured in Romantic Homes. Unwind on 
440-acre historie farm estate, laced with miles 
of spectacular walking and mountain biking 
trails. Fine dining, massage, horse-drawn hay 
rides, luxury suites. Seasonal paekages; 3 hours 
from Boston. Inn at Mountain View Farm, East 
Burkę, VT. Cali (800) 572-4509 or 
(802) 626-9924. www.innmtnview.com. 

(See our ad on page 14) 


HUNTINGTON 

Sleepy Hollow Inn, Ski & Bike Center. A 
seeluded country inn tueked away in the 
foothills of the Green Mountains. Eight unique ] 
bedrooms, most with private bath, hearty 
breakfast included. 877 private aeres for hi king, j 
mountain biking. skiing & snowshoeing. 35 km I 
of well groomed trails and 2 km night skiing. 
1805 Sherman Hollow Road, Huntington, VT 
05462. Toll free 866-254-1524, 
www.skisleepyhol low.com 
(See our ad on page 14) 

JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a 
hundred-acre wood. The large house. filled 
with European and American antiques, is sur- 
rounded by perennial gardens. The woods are 
fuli of trails and there are friendly house and 
barn animals. Rates are $65-$75 single. $75- 
$85 double. Fuli breakfast. P.O. Box 96, Jeri- 
cho, VT 05465. 802-899-4694. Mariot Huessy. 

RICHMOND 

Bolton VaIIey Resort. With 5,200 aeres, 52 
alpine trails and lOOk of Nordic and snowshoe¬ 
ing trails, there is no place as natural, as beauti- 
ful and as private as Bolton Valley with its self- 
contained village and hotel. With the highest 
Eastern base elevation, Bolton receives morę 
snowfall and boasts higher base depths than 
other resorts in the region, and offers the only 
views of Mt. Mansfield, CameFs Hump, Lakę 
Champlain and the Adirondacks all at once. 

1-877-9BOLTON. www.boltonvalley.com 
(See our ad on page 14) 


Leaue the stresses of daily life behind. 
HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS 
with over 40 ycars experience can help 
you fulfill your dream. 

We specialize in Vermont Hospitality 
Pmpertie$,B&B$,Countr)> Itms & Restaurants 


Spend some well-deserved rest and relaxation 
at one of the Historie Inns of Burlington - 
Willard Street Inn in Burlington, Heart of tlie 
Village Inn in Shelburne and the newly opened 
Lang House on Main Street in Burlington. 
Period antiąues, cozy comforters and classic 
armoires surround guests in luxury and comfort 
while a delicious breakfast awaits in the morning. 

Cali 877-919-9799 for morę information. 

.y^istoric ^5^nnsr>/ .^/^urlington 


Lang Holse 

www.langhouse.com 


Heart of the Yillage Inn 

www.heartofthevillage.com 


Willard Street Inn 

www.willardstreetinn.com 
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SHELBURNE 

Heart of the Village Inn. Restored 1886 Queen 
Annę Victorian; nine rooms, private baths. Fuli 
Verniont breakfast. Across from Shelburne 
Museum; Shelburne Farms and Vermont Teddy 
Bearclose by. Airport and Burlington 10 min- 
utes. AC, phones, TV. Amex/MC/Visa. 5347 
Shelburne Road, Shelburne, VT 05482. 
802-985-2800. Toll free 877-808-1834. 

E-mail: innkeeper@heaitofthevillage.com. 
www.heartofthevillage.com. 

STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1810 farmhouse & carriage barn fea- 
turing: antiąues, stenciling, fireplaces, 
whirlpools, planked floors and beams, hand- 
made quilts, private baths & mountain views. 
Also available. a very special mountain cottage. 
Featured in: Foclors, Disceming Travelers. An 
intimate inn in the heart of Stowe. Non-smok- 
ing. 717 Mapie Street. Stowe, VT 05672. 

(800) 729-2980, (802) 253-2229. 
www.brasslanteminn.com. 

(See our ad on page 71) 

Green Mountain Inn. Experience warm hospi- 
tality at a beautifully restored 1833 resort in the 
heart of Stowe Village. 100 antique-furnished 
rooms and luxurious suites — romantic canopy 
beds, fireside Jacuzzis, exquisite added 
amenities. Country breakfasts, famous Whip 
Bar & Grill, afternoon tea, year-round outdoor 
pool, health club with Jacuzzi, steam, sauna 
and massage, and unique shops. P.O. Box 60, 
Stowe, VT 05672. 802-253-7301.800-253- 
7302. E-mail: info@gminn.com. 

Web: www.vtsummer.com. 

(See our ad on page 71) 

The Mountain Road Resort. Stowe’s Intimate 
AAA Four Diamond Resort welcomes you to 
seven snowy acres with lovely views — creat- 
ing the perfect environment for a winter 
vacation. Excellence in service, hospitality 
and accommodations. Designer-decorated 
rooms are stylish with special touches and 
condo-suites have fireplaces and two-person 
Jacuzzis. Award-winning “AquaCentre" with 
indoor pool, grand Jacuzzi, sauna and mini- 
gym. Outdoor MoonSpa under the pines. P.O. 
Box 8. Stowe. VT (800) 367-6873. 
www.stowevtusa.com (See our ad on page 70) 
Mountainside Resort at Stowe. A secluded hill- 
side condominium resort. The affordable winter 
getaway for families and smali groups! Fully 
furnished 1-4 bedroom units w/fireplaces. 
modern appliances, private phones, TVs/VCRs, 
individually controlled heat. Heated indoor 
pool. sauna, jacuzzi. Minutes to alpine, x-coun- 
try skiing. dining and shopping. Available 
rentals: weekend up to 1 month! 171 Cottage 
Club Road. Stowe. VT 05672. 800-458-4893. 
E-mail: mtside@together.net 
www.mountainsideresort.com 
(See our ad on page 71) 


Stone Hill Inn. A romantic luxury bed and 
breakfast inn. Nine elegantly decorated guest 
rooms, each with fireside two-person jacuzzi 
and king-sized bed. Superb wooded setting 
offering privacy and quietude. Outdoor hot 
tub under the stars. Tobogganing and snow- 
shoeing on-site. Fuli breakfast and evening hors 
d ? oeuvres. Close to downhill and cross-country 
skiing. Non-smoking. 89 Houston Farm Rd., 
Stowe, VT 05672. 802-253-6282. 
www.stonehillinn.com 
(See our ad on page 70) 

Three Bears at the Fountain. Where everything 
is just right. Stowe's oldest guest house. 

A classic New England bed and breakfast 
offering queen and king rooms with private 
bath. King and queen suites. Fuli homemade 
breakfast, antiques, mountain views. Romance, 
Relaxation, Renewal. The perfect setting for 
your intimate wedding. 1049 Pucker Street, 
Stowe, VT, 800-898-9634. 
www.thi-eebearsbandb.com 
(See our ad on page 71) 

Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in the 
European tradition, by the family that inspired 
The Sound of Musie. 116 luxurious rooms with 
magnificent mountain views. Gracious dining 
in three restaurants accompanied by nightly 
musical entertainment. 2,800 acres for 
reereation and personal exploration. Over lOOk 
of trails for cross-country skiing, snowshoeing 
and sleigh riding. Fitness center with heated, 
indoor pool. Free shuttle to alpine skiing at 
Stowe Mountain Resort. Ski packages avail- 
able. 800-826-7000. www.trappfamily.com/vl 
(See our ad on page 71) 

WEST GLOYFR 

Mapie Manor B&B. Once upon a time in the 
Northeast Kingdom there was a charming 
Victorian Inn. A spell was cast on the 250 
acres, enchanting all who entered with Fabu- 
lous Views, Luxurious Sunlit Rooms, a 
Majestic Breakfast and a Royal Tea. Memories 
of this fairytale encounter will never escape 
you. 77 Mapie Lane. West Glover. VT. 
802-525-9591. www.maple-manor.com. 


Elsewhere: 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MA 
The Williams Inn. On-the-Village Green at the 
junction of U.S. Rtes. 2 & 7. Okl-fashioned 
New England hospitality at a college town inn 
featuring 100 rooms, indoor pool, sauna, 
Whirlpool. Restaurant, Tavern with entertain¬ 
ment weekends. Sunday Brunch. Special stay 
plans. Perfect stop for breakfast, lunch, dinner, 
overnight or longer. Reservations: 
800-828-0133. local: 413-458-9371. 
www.williamsinn.com. 


www.vtlife.com 


ift 


A Victorian 
Gem on 250 
Acres. Enjoy 

our sugarhouses, ^ _ 

hiking trails, a $ j . 

heated equestrian . '^2 

barn, breathtaking | fj r [tt I |M£| 
views, the inground * * 

pool, and a | 

secluded log cabin. 

Thosc who lovc our State delight in 
conjuring images of the perfect Vermont 
escape. At Mapie Manor, the dream is real. 

Mapie Manor 

BED^BREAKFAST 



77 MAPLE LANE, WEST GL0VER, VERM0NT 05875 
802-525-9591 www.maple-manor.com 




u 

In the Heart of the Northern Berkshires! 

At the Junction of Routes US 7 and MA 2 

♦ 100 Rooms ♦ Indoor Pool 
♦ Sauna ♦ Whirlpool Tub 



www.williamsinn.com 


1.800.828.0133 
Welcoming travelers to 
Yennont sińce 1912! 


Over Breakfast! Over Lunch! 
Over Dinner! Overnight! Or Longer! 

c Ihe c Williams °Inn 

On the Yi/lage Green 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 01267 
413.45S.937J - Fax: 413-458-2767 
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IN THE MOUNTAINS 

The Stowe HazardousTerrain Evacuation Team 


I CAN’T FALL ASLEEP,” Dan Knox 
told himself as he fought to stay 
awake. “If I do, I’ll die.” Shivering 
uncontrollably, in the first stage of 
hypothermia, the 24-year'old snow^ 
boarder lay inside a snów cave a few 
hundred yards off Mount Mansfielda 
Bruce Trail. Cocooned into his ski par- 
ka, which be bad wrapped around him- 
self like a sleeping bag, Knox tried to 
fight off the 20'degree cold by flexing his 
arms and legs. But it did little to ward off 
the chill that seemed to cut through his 
body like a butchers knife. 

It was nearly 11 p.m. on New Year’s 
Eve, 2000, and Knox had been lying like 
this, tucked in the fetal position, for 
morę than four hours, hoping that some- 
one would find him. As 30' to 40'mph 
winds raged above him and the overcast 
sky dumped morę than a foot of new 
damp, heavy snów, Knox drifted from 
consciousness to semiconsciousness. 
Hallucinating, the Northampton, Mass' 
achusetts, resident thought he heard 
voices — first his grandparents, then his 
parents — calling to him. 

New Years Eve wasn’t supposed to be 
like this. Knox and four friends had 
spent the morning and early afternoon 
happily snowboarding on Mount ManS' 
field. On their last run down the Bruce, 
the resort’s remote backcountry trail, 
Knox had decided to separate from his 
friends and take a shortcut to the base 
lodge. However, within less than a half 


hour he was lost. Scrambling down a 
streambed, he struggled to keep his foot' 
ing, but tirne and time again he sank up 
to his waist and chest in the deep snów. 
With no food (he had skipped meals for 
the past 24 hours) and no water or sur' 
vival supplies, he was soon wet, exhaust' 
ed and in serious trouble. 

• 

Around 7:30 p.m. Neil Van Dykę was 
just about to leave his home in Stowe 
with his wife and three children for a 
New Year’s Eve party when his pager 
beeped. “There’s a snowboarder lost on 
the mountain,” the dispatcher in the 
Lamoille County sheriffs office in Hyde 
Park told him. Quickly, Van Dykę alert' 
ed the other members of Stowe’s ail'Vol' 
unteer Hazardous Terrain Evacuation 
Team. Within an hour, they had set up 
a command post at the ski resort’s cross' 
country touring center. 

Van Dykę and the other members of 
the team knew they had to act fast. The 
heavy snów would soon cover Knox’s 
tracks. According to his friends, he was 
not dressed or eąuipped to spend a night 
on the frigid mountain. The team sent out 
four two-man teams to comb the Bruce 
Trail from the bottom up and the top 
down. Each pair was armed with a Global 
Positioning System receiver, a two-way 
radio, food, water and an extra pair of 
snowshoes for Knox. Winds were now 
gusting at morę than 40 mph, and the 
temperaturę was dropping to the teens; 
the rescuers knew they had to move 
quickly — a life hung in the balance. 


By Robert Kiener 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 



By midnight Dan Knox had almost 
decided to give up. He had cried and 
yelled for help, but it seemed pointless. 
He knew no one could hear him over 
the raging winds. And he was too 
exhausted to get up out of the snów cave 
he’d dug. “Pm not going to make it,” he 
told himself as he shivered uncontrob 
lably. “I should just fali asleep and slip 
away from all this.” His hollowed-out 
cave began to feel like a tomb. He 
thought of how his mother and father 
would react when they were told, “Mr. 
and Mrs. Knox, your son died doing 
something he loved. He died doing 
something stupid.” Tears hlled his eyes. 

Suddenly, Knox heard voices. But 
this time he knew they were real. “He’s 
over here!” one of the voices boomed. 
Knox tried to get up, but he couldn’t 
stand on his own. 


Left, Carl Wrighton (in blue helmet), 
Graham Govoni and other members 
of Stowe's Hazardous Terrain 
Eoacuation Team practice lowering 
team mentber Mikę Strong on an 
icy pitch in Smtigglers' Notch. 

Top f team co-founder Neil Van 
Dykę , standing, helps set up 
rescue equipment. 
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Team member Carl Wrighton and 
volunteer Bill Westermann had found 
Knox by following his half-covered 
tracks from where he'd left the Bruce 
Trail. It had taken them several hours 
in the dark to belay themselves down 
a gully, bushwhack their way through 
thick stands of spruce and fir trees and 
locate him. As they helped him to his 
feet, Knox ąuietly said to them, "I 
thought I was dead." As Wrighton 
would explain later, "He was halfway 
there." 

• 

Although Dan Knox's rescue was 
dramatic, it was just one of many the 
Stowe Hazardous Terrain Evacuation 
Team has carried out in its 20-year 
history. This highly trained 11-man, 
all-volunteer team is on cali around 
the clock to respond to emergencies 
that demand its high-tech rescue tech- 
niąues. Ali experienced outdoorsmen, 
the team members bring a wealth of 
skills to the 20 or so crisis calls they 
answer each year. 

The elite sąuad, one of only a hand- 
ful in the Northeast, includes slcilled 
ice climbers, rock climbers, back- 
country skiers, first-aid experts, ava- 
lanche rescuers and high-angle ropę 
rescue specialists. "We go where the 
fire, ambulance, police and ski patrols 
can't go," says Neil Van Dykę, the 
team's chief and, with Stowe police 
officer Ed Stewart, its co-founder. 

Call-outs can rangę from a lost Sun- 
day hiker to a search for survivors of 
an airplane crash to a climber strand- 

ed on a sheer wali _ 

of ice. "We never 
know what we're 
going to come 
across when that 
beeper goes off," 
explains team 
member and expert 
climber Doug 
Veliko. "That's 
part of the allure 
— and the chal¬ 
lenge — of doing 
what we do." 

The teanTs logbook gives a 
glimpse into what these volunteers 
can face every time they respond to 
an emergency: 

• In August 2000 an inexperienced 
rock climber panics, unable to move, 
some 150 feet up the steep 500-foot 
sheer rock face of Deer Leap, near 
Bristol. Without climbing gear, the 
terrified novice clings to the rock face 
for 14 hours — his bloodied fingers 


wedged into seams of the rock — 
until Doug Veliko descends from the 
top of the cliff, secures him to his 
climbing harness (a maneuver called 
a "pickoff") and rappels with him to 
safety. 

• After three teenagers, including a 
deaf boy, are reported lost on Mount 
Mansfield in January 1998, the Stowe 
Hazardous Terrain Evacuation Team 
coordinates morę than 100 rescue 
personnel in an all-out search. Two of 
the teens are found the next morning, 
and one walks out on his own. 

• Called to the scene of an accident 
in the East Middlebury River near 
Ripton last spring, the team rappels 
down into a steep 50-foot gorge to 
recover the body of a kayaker who 
has drowned in the river's torrential 
spring runoff. 


team. With modest funding and the 
blessing of the town, they took class- 
es in everything from ropę rescue to 
high-angle recovery to emergency 
first aid. Today the team boasts 
among its evacuation and rescue gear 
a snowmobile and a fully eąuipped 
former ambulance that doubles as a 
command center. 

Ali the team members are volun- 
teers and are paid only $8 an hour 
when they are called out. In their oth- 
er lives, Van Dykę runs a Stowe inn, 
Stewart is a police officer, Veliko is an 
engineer and Wrighton is a carpenter 
and budding writer. There's also a 
mechanic, a lawyer, a wildlife warden 
and morę in the mix. 

Ali have to be physically fit and 
cool under pressure. Rescues can last 
16 to 20 hours, and searches for days 


BY MIDNIGHT 


Dan Knox had almost 
decided to give up. He was 
too exhausted to get up out 
of the snów cave he’d dug. 
“I*m not going to make it” 
he told himself as he 
shivered uncontrollably. 


Stowe's team 
can tracę its roots 
back to several 
fatal and near-fatal 
accidents in Smug- 
glers' Notch, the 
rugged, cliff-laced 
gash in the moun- 
tains between 
Stowe and Jeffer- 
sonville, in the late 
1970s and early 
1980s. Back then if someone got in 
trouble, Stowe's fire, police or ambu¬ 
lance crews would respond. But often 
the crews simply weren't properly 
eąuipped or trained to deal with the 
morę technical rescues and had to cali 
in ice and rock climbers to help. "A 
group of us realized that we needed a 
much morę specialized rescue group," 
remembers Ed Stewart. He and Van 
Dykę, then a volunteer fireman in 
Stowe, formed the nucleus of the new 



at a time. Each member has to be able 
to carry a 40-pound backpack fuli of 
emergency gear while he rappels down 
a cliff or slogs on snowshoes or skis 
through a fierce winter blizzard. Frost- 
bite, bad sprains and a broken bonę 
here and there are par for the course. 

Sometimes the rescuers can find 
themselves in life-threatening situa- 
tions. In the summer of 1993 Neil Van 
Dykę and Doug Veliko were climbing 
Hidden Gully, in Smugglers' Notch, 
to rescue a father and son who had 
become stranded on a ledge some 500 
feet up the steep rock wali. Veliko led 
the way up the first pitch, using ropes 
to climb up 200 feet past a waterfall. 
Van Dykę followed and climbed to a 
headwall 100 feet farther up, where he 
began to set an anchor so Veliko could 
then climb to the stranded party. 

Suddenly, as Van Dykę looped his 
ropę around a massive boulder, the 
entire schist-rock cliff face broke 
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away, sending him tumbling head 
over heels some 60 feet to the steep 
talus field below. Veliko looked on in 
horror as his partner and boulders 
"the size of Volkswagens" flew past 
him. 

Van Dykę hit the ground with a 
loud thud, rolling and tumbling anoth- 
er 20 feet down the jagged stones. Lat- 
er he would say the fali was "lilce 
being in a washing machinę with boul¬ 
ders. I felt surę it was my death fali." 
Watching with horror from his perch 
above, Veliko was certain that Van 
Dykę could not have survived. 

Miraculously, he had. But with a 
punctured lung, broken ribs and a 
fractured wrist, he still had to some- 
how descend 500 feet past the gully's 
waterfall before he could be carried to 
an ambulance. Yeliko, a skilled 


high-altitude rislcy stuff to the other 
guys." It's a promise he's kept. "At 
the end of the day," says Van Dykę, 
"the most important thing is that all 
of us get back to our homes and fami- 
lies in one piece." 

Ask any of the team's members why 
they do what they do and invariably 
they will answer, "Because we want 
to give something back to the com- 
munity." It is a sentiment that was 
much in evidence on January 16, 2000, 
when two well-lcnown, experienced 
local ice climbers became trapped in a 
near whiteout in Smugglers' Notch. 
Knowing they were in trouble, they 
used their celi phone to contact the 
team. 

By 8:30 p.m. when the volunteers 
reached the top of the Notch on snow- 
mobiles, it was -30 degrees and winds 


mountaineer Rob Taylor climbed to 
meet the pair and led them down to 
safety. 

"The guys who were stranded were 
experienced climbers; they knew what 
they were doing," explains Stewart. 
"It just shows you how fast things can 
get deadly dangerous up there." 

Berlin-based pipę fitter and experi- 
enced rock and ice climber Ricie 
Coyne knows firsthand how danger¬ 
ous Smugglers' Notch can be. Two 
years ago, on a crisp December morn- 
ing, Coyne was practicing ice climb- 
ing techniąues just 10 feet or so off 
the ground on an ice wali in the Notch 
known as the Blue Room. Coyne, who 
has climbed Mount McKinley and 
Mount Rainier, was in his element. "I 
was having a heli of a good time," he 
remembers. 



climber with 17 years experience, 
anchored himself and lowered his 
injured partner several hundred feet 
down the gully. Somehow, despite his 
serious, painful injuries, Van Dykę 
looped his ropę around a tree and — 
using only his right arm — rappelled 
down the finał 300 feet to where the 
team bundled him into a litter and 
carried him to an ambulance. Fighting 
back the excruciating pain, Van Dykę 
remained conscious throughout the 
ordeal. Other team members subse- 
ąuently rescued the climbers stranded 
on the cliff. 

Van Dyke's fali left him with morę 
than a hospital stay and a bruised and 
battered body. "It madę me reassess 
my rescue work," the soft-spoken 47- 
year-old confesses. "Seeing your life 
flash by you has a way of doing that!" 
He and his wife came to an agree- 
ment: He could stay with the evacua- 
tion team if he promised "to leave the 


topped 40 mph. "That was some of 
the worst weather I've ever been out 
in," remembers Ed Stewart. "You 
couldn't see your hand in front of your 
face." 

Stewart and the team shot off flares, 
hoping that the stranded climbers 
could see them and use their celi 
phone to pinpoint their approximate 
location. But Mount Mansfield was 
not in a cooperative mood. The weath¬ 
er worsened, visibility dropped to 
total whiteout conditions and the 
climbers' phone battery died. 

Hours passed. Without a fix on the 
climbers' location, there was little 
that Stewart and the others could do 
but wait. Around 3 a.m. there was a 
sudden break in the weather, and the 
evacuation team spotted the faint 
light of one of the stranded climber's 
headlamps. It was all they needed. 
Team member Dennis Reinhardt, 
local guide Tom Cook and world-class 


Acting out a rescue, from left: Carl 
Wright on descends to the point where 
Mikę Strong clutches a tree; Wrighton 
and Graham Govoni get Strong into 
the rescue litter and lower him to crew 
members waiting below. Although 
this was practice, it is the kind of 
rescue the team often has to perform. 


As he slammed his ice axe into the 
wali of bluish-white ice, he heard a 
nearby climber shout, "Ice!" Instinc- 
tively, Coyne looked up. Big mistake. 
A 100-pound błock of ice that had bro¬ 
ken off the ice wali some 80 feet above 
him hit him sąuarely in the face. 
Without a helmet, Coyne's head took 
the fuli force of the blow. The ice split 
his skuli open, and he tumbled 150 
feet, coming to rest against the base of 
a tree. Two fellow ice climbers came 
to his rescue and notified the Mount 
(Continued on page 87) 
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Opposite page, Ray and Ann Burkę at 
their sugarhouse in Berlin. Right, Ray at 
work at the State Transportation Agency's 
dispatch center, the job that makes him 
one ofVermont's best-known radio 
personalities, the "Roads Scholar" of 
drioing conditions around the state. 



N the nearly 40 years that the Burkę family of Berlin have been running their farm, they have 
turned just about every piece of conventional farm wisdom on its head. Do the agricultural 
pundits preach Get Big or Get Out? The Burkes have Stayed Smali and Stayed In. Does a mod¬ 
ern dairy farm reąuire hundreds of cows? The Burkes milk 26, and Kelly Burkę thinks they'd 
be better off with 20. Does modern efficiency reąuire big black and white Holstein cows? The 
Burkes lceep the smaller, less productive but beguilingly pretty Ayrshires. Do economies of 
scalę reąuire farmers to specialize? The Burkes do a little of everything: They milk cows, make 
wreaths, raise puppies, sell eggs, grow sąuash and pumpkins, deliver manure, boil sap to make 
mapie syrup, show cows and calves and feed pigs. "We do things closer to the way they were 
done 150 years ago than just about anybody," says Ann Burkę, Kelly's mother, with pride and a 
touch of defiance. 

And what do they have to show for all this contrariness? In terms of materiał goods, life is 
modest at the Burkę farm. It's not as if they are somehow unaware of this ; the culture of con- 
sumption surrounds them in the town of Berlin, which is filled with shopping centers and 
malls, the largest just over the hill from their barns. They've madę deliberate choices and they 
are satisfied with the results. "I don't have any HMO to complain about," Kelly says with a 
rueful chuckle. In this age of endless longing for morę — all the while doubting if morę is worth 
the striving — the Burkes seem satisfied with what they are, who they are and where they are. 

Though some of the family members work at other jobs — and the youngest are still 
students — there is the strong sense that this farm, this family, is a unit. Ann Burkę and her 
husband, Ray, are at the head of it. Ray 
tells of the time their son Sam came up 
with an idea for pasturing pigs. "The 
whole farm thought he was crazy," Ray 
recalls, meaning, of course, the whole 
family. [Sam tried his scheme, and 
it worlced.) 


By Chris Granstrom 

Photographed by Melissa Fisher and Ethan Hubbard 
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“I grew up in a 

No 


tarpaper shack in Grarwill 
lie, it was a one-room shao 


"It's me against the world," Ann is 
fond of saying, but not with any hint 
of beleaguered defensiveness. She says 
it, rather, with unbounded eagerness 
to get out and join the contest. She 
keeps a sharp eye out for business 
opportunities. Every advantage countS; 
making a little money here and there 
is just her way of proving the experts 
wrong. A smali farm can't make it? 
Ann Burkę has a thing or two to say 
about that. 

"You have to diversify, and you have 
to do one heck of a good job," Ann 
says. She has done such a good job of 
breeding and raising Ayrshire cattle (to 
speak of just one of her talents) that 
other farmers — ones with morę mon¬ 
ey and less skill — find their way to 
see her. "We get calls all the time for 
show calves. That's where the money 
is, those show animals. A lot of people 


can raise a cow that milks good, but a 
cow that's bred right, properly grown? 
There are guys out there that can't 
raise one, but they want to win." So 
they make the trele to Berlin, Ver- 
mont, to do business with the Burkes. 

"They know that if it comes from 
here," Ann adds, "it's honest and it's 
good." She recalls one of the show 
cows they sold for big money: "Kelly 
said, 'Ma, you asked $4,000 for that 
cow?' and I said, 'Yes, she's worth it.' 
And we kept her here for two or three 
weeks before they were ready to take 
her to their place, and Kelly said, 'Oh, 
my God, I hope she leaves soon. I don't 
want the wind to blow on that $4,000 
cow.' And sińce then, that guy, instead 
of being discouraged, he's got five ET's 
[embryo transfers] that are winners. 
She's bred back, he's won a lot of 
shows, and he has had nothing but 
praise about that cow. He says, 'I got a 
good cow.' He's happy and I'm happy." 

Ann talks like this all the time — in 
long gusts with aneedotes, recon- 
structed conversations and memories 
tumbling over each other. She grew up 
on a smali farm in Royalton. She nev- 
er travels, except to show cattle at 
fairs. "Our world's here; I don't want 
to be gone from those cows too long." 
She entertains Vermont's politicians 
in her barn, trying to teach them a lit¬ 
tle about farming and calling them by 
their first names. Selling a calf, or a 
puppy, or a wreath, or a load of 
manure for a good price is reason for 
glee ; she's struck a blow not just for 
herself, but for the survival of the 
smali Vermont farm. 

Ann, along with Kelly and Kelly's 
wife, Renee, are the full-time farmers 
here. Ray works for the Vermont 
Agency of Transportation (AOT) and 
plays an occasional job as a saxophon- 
ist in a band. Their other son, Sam, 
and their daughter, Lynn, live on the 
same road as Ray and Ann and help 
out when things get busy, especially 
during wreath-making season. They 


have a bunch of grandchildren coming 
along now, too. Kelly's daughter 
Becky, a senior in high school, seems 
the one most likely to become a 
farmer. "Each one of the grandkids had 
a registered calf," Ann says. "When 
Becky sold hers out, she had a nice 
bank account. The kids have done 
well owning their own calves. It's an 
incentive. Becky's a heck of a good 
showman. 

"Some people are natural milkers. 
Becky's a natural. She's showed morę 
people how up at the Farm Show. The 
politicians don't know how to milk. 
Becky would say, 'You want me to 
show you how?' 'Yeah, show me how, 
Becky.' Even the governor. She says 
he hasn't learned too much yet, but 
he's trying." 

Renee comes to Governor Dean's 
defense: "Howard's a good sport. You 
got to give the man credit for taking a 
cup of warm milk covered with hair 
and all that stuff and sucking it right 
down on national television." 

The Burkes are not farming the 
ancestral acres. They bought their 
house in 1963, soon after Ray got his 
first job at the nearby AOT garage. It 
came with eight acres, and they 
bought a Jersey cow to keep the fami- 
ly in milk. Slowly, over the years, 
they've added animals and land — 
seven acres up the road, nine acres 
down on the corner — until they have 
put together nearly 80 acres and a 
barn that they own mortgage-free. 

They farm morę land than that. 
"There's so much land here," Ann 
says. "Doctors own it, and lawyers, 
and they're glad to have us use it." 

In the years they've been living here, 
Berlin has turned from a farm town 
into a hot real estate market. Now 
they run the last dairy farm in town, 
but Ann sees the silver lining to this. 
"There's two sides to this coin. There's 
morę customers to buy what we got to I 
sell. We've got our name on the deed. i. 
We kick the real estate dealers off the \. 
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tt I wouldn’t have changed it.” 

— Ray Burkę 




doorstep once a day. They say, 'We'd 
like to list your farm.' 'Be off with 
you,' I say. 'I know where supper's 
coming from, and tomorrow morn- 
ing's breakfast.'" 

She relates this one morning at 11 
a.m. while fixing herself a piąte of 
home-fried potatoes. She slides the 
potatoes onto a piąte, breaks two eggs 
into the hot pan, slides them next to 
the potatoes and sits down with a glass 
of milk and some buttered bread. 
Except for the bread, all this food came 
from the farm. Renee and Becky come 
in and make their own breakfast, or 
lunch, or whatever meal this is. A 
Norwegian elkhound puppy is playing 


on a snowbank outside the kitchen 
window. Ray calls from the State 
garage in Berlin to say that snów 
sąualls are still plaguing the highways 
so he's going to stay by the radio for a 
while longer. An agricultural econo- 
mist could give reasons why a farm 
like this can't make it, but that kind of 
dry analysis can't account for the life 
force of this place, a formidable couple 
like Ann and Ray Burkę. 

Ray is, of course, the Ray Burkę, the 
State highway dispatcher whose inim- 
itable style of giving radio reports on 
the conditions of Vermont's highways 
has madę him probably the best known 
(Continued on page 74) 


Musie is a big part of life for the 
Burkes. Front left, son Kelly, grandson 
Jesse, Ray and Ann. Above, Ann and 
one ofthe Ayrshires she raises so zuell. 
Opposite, Ray has been playing the 
saxophotte professionally sińce he 
was a teenager. 
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Professional 
Theater Blossoms 
In Yermont 





By JOYCE ROGERS WOLKOMIR 
Photographed by Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 


he Mississippi River, an imaginary, on-stage 
version, flows through the Briggs Opera 
House in White River Junction. On a raft — 
actually a wooden platform on hidden wheels 
— stand Huck Finn and the escaped slave 
Jim, singing, while a fuli house listens and 
watches, hushed. 

"He's really cute!" whispers a 14-year-old in the audience. 

She is talking about Huck Finn. Actually, she is talking about Jason Shipman, a Pro¬ 
fessional actor playing Huck Finn in this Northern Stage production of Big River. He is 
up from Manhattan for this role. So is David Hughes, who plays Jim. In fact, all the 
lcey parts, from Tom Sawyer to Huck Finn's no-goodnik pappy, are played by Profes¬ 
sional performers who appear on stages everywhere from off-Broadway to Austria. 

But this stage-filling musical also includes carefully auditioned local talents. One is 
Lia Heaney, a Hanover, New Hampshire, fourth grader. She graduated from church 
Christmas plays to cable-TV commercials. In Big River she plays JinTs daughter and 
two other roles. She says multiple roles are not her only acting challenge: "In the over- 
ture I have to leapfrog, and I have a dress on, which makes it difficult!" This produc¬ 
tion also includes an entire local family: Both parents are actors, their son is the play's 
youngest performer, one daughter is the assistant stage manager and another operates 
the spotlight. Among the orchestra's musicians is the head of the Vermont Indepen¬ 
dent School of Musical Arts in Sharon. 

But what brings the audience to its feet, clapping and whistling, is not the fact that 
locals and professionals are mixing it up on the stage, 
behind the scenes and in the five-member orchestra; 
the ovation comes simply because this is one boffo 
Big River production. 

David Hughes and Lia Heaney perform in the 
Northern Stage production o/Big River at White 
River Junction 's Briggs Opera House. Right, Northern 
Stage's founder, Brooke Wetzel. Top, Katltleen 
Keenan and Kim Bent reflect on the professional 
plays and players their Lost Nation Tlieater brings 
to Montpelier. 
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Behind this show is Northern Stage, 
an exemplar of the professional year- 
round theater companies springing up 
in Vermont. Summer stock companies 
have performed here for decades, main- 
ly for yacationers. And many Vermont 
towns support community theaters 
where performers earn only applause. 
But now, with Northern Stage in 
White River Junction, Lost Nation 
Theater in Montpelier, the Vermont 
Stage Company at the Flynn Center in 
Burlington and Oldcastle Theatre in 
Bennington, year-round professional 
theater companies are taking root. 

According to Andrea Stander, Com¬ 
munications director of the Vermont 
Arts Council, the State is now at one of 
theater's cutting edges. "The regional 
theater scene has increased tremendous- 
ly," says Stander. "In fact, many plays 
written today are morę suited to region¬ 
al theater — these plays have smaller 
casts and morę intimate story lines, just 


right for morę intimate theaters." 

Broolce Wetzel, founder and artistic 
director of Northern Stage, says region¬ 
al theaters are becoming incubators for 
new plays because trying them out on 
Broadway is too risky. One example is 
the Oldcastle Theatre Company, 
which attracted national attention 
when it premiered an original play, 
Civil Union , in May 2001. Written by 
Oldcastle's producing artistic director, 
Erie Peterson, the play humanizes the 
debate over Vermont's new law for- 
malizing same-sex unions, giving voice 
to different points of view. Now the 
play is poised for production in other 
States, with negotiations under way. 

• 

Northern Stage has brought cutting- 
edge theater to its audiences, too. But 
Brooke Wetzel says it was almost by 
chance that she set up shop in White 
River Junction. 

"Pd stopped only once in White Riv- 
er Junction, for gasoline, but I was 
filming a movie, and somebody sug- 
gested the theater in the Briggs Opera 
House for one scene," she says. "Final- 
ly, I came here to look at it." 

She was stunned: Here was a nearly 
perfect theater, unused for three years, 


but complete with seating, lights and 
sound. "It was a decision by instinct," 
she says. 

In the late 1800s and early 1900s, 
White River Junction was a bustling 
nexus where rivers, railroads and high- 
ways met. Now Wetzel saw across- 
the-street parking for audiences, a rail- 
road to bring in New York actors and a 
hotel next to the theater where out-of- 
state performers and crew members 
could stay. But she also saw, within an 
easy drive of the theater, a prospective 
audience — "Sixty-three-thousand 
mailable households!" she says. And 
because White River Junction is near 
Dartmouth College and the Dart- 
mouth-Hitchcock Medical Center and, 
on the Vermont side, the U.S. Veter- 
ans Administration Hospital, as well 
as prosperous towns like Quechee and 
Woodstock, she saw the potential for 
an audience willing to support theater. 
She decided to do it. 



Lost Nation Theater performs in an 
ingenions space created in Montpelier's 
City Hall , above. Opposite, the 
audience gathersfor a Northern 
Stage production; 7-year-old Pippa 
Blau reads in acting class and James 
Goodzuin Rice instructs Kay Hozuell in 
voice. Both classes are part of Northern 
Stage's educational program. 


Four years later, in the empty the¬ 
ater, Brooke Wetzel talks with visitors, 
just before tonight's production of Big 
River. "This is the finał show of our 
fourth season, with incredible results 
— in money and in artistry," she says. 
Northern Stage's annual budget is now 
a million dollars. 

Wetzel grew up in New York City, 
Connecticut and Vermont. Her moth- 
er was a corporate art curator. Her 
father designed award-winning muse- 
um exhibits. In high school she was a 
champion figurę skater. She planned 
to be a publisher, but at Sarah 
Lawrence College she became stage 
addicted. She went on to become an 
assistant director at the Williams- 
town Theatre Festival in Massachu¬ 
setts, a producer's assistant for 
Andrew Lloyd Weber's Broadway pro- 
ductions, producer for the film 
Groupies and a co-producer for Ver- 
mont filmmaker Jay Craven's A 
Stranger in the Kingdom. 

In July 1997, two weeks after seeing 
the Briggs Opera House, she decided to 
"do a season." 

"So I loolced in the phone book, morę 
or less, and sent a mailing to 30 peo- 
ple," Wetzel says. "I'd never run a busi¬ 
ness, because Pd only been a freelance 
producer, and when I opened my mail 
in the post office and found a check for 
$5,000,1 burst into tears!" Her 30 let- 
ters raised a total of $7,000. "Here we 
go!" she thought. 

Northern Stage debuted with Arca- 
dia, by Tom Stoppard. "I don't think 
we slept or ate or left the building for 
four months," Wetzel says. "We finally 
put on this wonderful, amazing play, 
and I think seven people saw it." 

But by closing night that first season, 
Northern Stage had its first sold-out 
house. Since then, the company has 
been so successful that Wetzel recently 
hired Jim Alberghini, who was director 
of operations at the North Shore Musie 
Theatre near Boston, to manage North¬ 
ern Stage's business side. Wetzel 
remains the overall administrator, but 
now she can work fuli time as artistic 
director. 

Of Wetzel, Alberghini says: "This is 
a passionate woman, and she's got 
vision. This is uniąue in theater histo- 
ry, because you don't go from zero to 
where Northern Stage is now in four 
years!" 

It has been a hard climb, Wetzel 
says: "It's Iow pay and long hours, but 
you trade on dreams when you work 
in the arts." 


£J Yoil l_LCLVfe cl ffi st-rato tliteater 

ctu-Lllllcllly LucrL\i lll yciLL- t\LY!iiLu l-l^Llu lll 

—Playwright Emily Mann, 
speaking of Montpelier’s Lost Nation Theater 
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phones. Bent and Keenan also 
raise funds, wield mops and 
brooms, organize the battalions 
of volunteers who enable the 
show to go on, and hang out the 
banners announcing new pro- 
ductions in front of City Hall, 
where Lost Nation has its the- 
ater. Once, the City Hall sec- 
ond-floor auditorium, a gym- 
like space, was mainly unused. 
And so the city donated use of 
it to Lost Nation in exchange 
for the group's maintaining the 
hall. What Bent and Keenan did 
with that unpromising space is 
itself a hit production: They 
transformed a warehouse-like 
expanse of floorboards into a 
cozy theater. 

At showtime, you discover 
that no seat in the house is too 
far from the stage for good view- 
ing. And you feel part of the 
production because actors enter 



In Montpelier, another Profes¬ 
sional theater also has dreams. In 
1989, after Hollywood writer- 
director David Mamet's Atlantic 
Theater moved to Burlington, 

Kim Bent, a theater professional 
who grew up on a farm in Brain- 
tree, worked with other local per- 
formers to bring theater back to 
Vermont's Capital. 

"I started doing theater at 
Randolph Union High Schód," 
says Bent. "I was intensely shy, and 
that wasn't much fun — so I thought 
Td put myself in a situation where I 
had to get up in front of people, and 
that would address the problem." After 
graduating in 1966, he studied theater 
at the University of Vermont, then at 
the Academy of Dramatic Arts in 
Rochester, Michigan, and at the Iowa 
Theater Lab. He acted in Europę. Back 
in Vermont, he started a touring com¬ 
pany in Bristol that performed in Ver- 
mont, New York City, Montreal — 
"wherever there was an audience," he 
says. He called it Lost Nation Theater, 
after a mountain rangę facing his fami- 
ly's Braintree farm. To him, that 
mountainous stretch, hard to climb, 
but with a stunning view, its name 
known mainly among locals, embod- 
ied the theater he wanted to create, 
part of a community. 

"I really like the process of creating 
theater," he says. "You get to work 


with great literaturę — theater is three- 
dimensional poetry, and the art of the¬ 
ater is essentially shaping space and 
time." 

Lost Nation Theater had an inter- 
mission: In 1984, Bent enrolled at 
C.W. Post University's Long Island 
campus to earn a master's degree in 
theater. He met Kathleen Keenan, who 
was casting an alumni production of 
The Fantastiks. Later they acted 
together. Ultimately, they toured Ver- 
mont in a two-person show. In 1988, 
on the Braintree farm where Bent grew 
up, they were married. The next year 
they reincarnated Lost Nation Theater 
in Montpelier. 

Keenan, who grew up in Huntington, 
New York, has degrees in both theater 
and musie. Her musical background is 
a Lost Nation resource,- in the group's 
production of Stephen SondheinTs 
Sweeney Todd, she acted and sang. 

But it is not all spotlights and micro- 


and exit along the aisles running 
among the 140 seats. It is all done via 
theatrical smoke and mirrors and a 
Vermont Arts Council grant. Custom- 
made velour curtains enclose the the¬ 
ater, creating an intimate space that 
focuses your attention on the stage. 

Lost Nation operates on $225,000 a 
year, a ąuarter of Northern Stage's 
budget. But both theater companies 
are entwined with their communities: 
Lost Nation provides Montpelier High 
SchooPs drama program and offers a 
summer Youth Theater Lab for stu- 
dents ages 11 to 15. Lost Nation's con- 
servatory offers courses in perform¬ 
ance, technical skills and theater safe- 
ty. In the summer of 2001, for the first 
time, Lost Nation offered an Elderhos- 
tel program, which sold out. Lost 
Nation, like Northern Stage, brings in 
youths and adult theatrical amateurs 
as intems and trainees. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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A cross-country skier glides through the landscape at Middlebury 
College's Bread Locif Campus in Ripton. Right, a fisher surueys a 
witttry world , and a backcountry skier atop last winters deep 
snowfall has to betid down to sign the trail register on the 
Catamount Trail in Jay. 
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What would happen in a winter 
when it snowed eady and then snowed 
and snowed and snowed some morę? 
Vermonters found out last winter; when 
snów came early and stayed long — 
and deep! It was the third snowiest win¬ 
ter on record; snów depths on top of 
Mount Mansfield reached 11 feet (see 
page 53), and Smugglers' Notch was 
closed to cars until the end of May. Ver- 
mont Life readers, however, seemed to 
revel in it and sent us some of their 
favorite photos from the 
Winter of 2000-2001 
(pages 56-57). The fish- 
er pictured above, how- 
ever, casts a decidedly 
glum eye on the latest 
fresh snów. 

| 
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In many places, several feet of snów 
falling relentlessly through a long winter 
would cause problems. But in Vermont, 
where deep snów is a way of Hfe, it was 
just morę ofthe usual, and life continued 
briskly along, madę, ifanything, morę 
vigorous by the ever-deepening snów. 
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Hiker Bill Nash pauses on thc snowy slopes of Mount Mansfield. 
Left, top, zuoodpile, East Topsham, and, belozu, iced zjuinterberry 
branch in Wallingford. 
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Farm at sunrise, South Lincoln. Right, a cross-country 
skier moves through snow-buried Hubbard Park in 
Montpelier and , below, slidingfun in Rutland. 
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Any Vermont winter wears a thou- 
sand faces: overcast, wet and gray one 
day; deep blue sky and brittle cold the 
next. Snowstorms can be beautiful, 
and the day after a snowstorm is often 
graced with bright skies and winter 
sunshine. Last winter's four months- 
worth of storms, one after another, 
gave us winter weather in quantity! 
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JeffHill sends the powder flying on Mount Mansfield last zuinter. Opposite: 
WCAX-TV's Michael Rainey checks the depth at the mountain's snów stake 
on April 5 , 2001. It was so deep near the top of the mountain that an extension 
was grafted onto the 12-foot-tall stake; in the end, the extra length wasn't 
tteeded: The greatest depth for the season stood at exactly 11 feet, short of the 
record of 12 feet, five inches set in April of!969. Top , deer in Milton. 
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1 1 Vermonters have learned over the 

years that you've got to engage winter 

H Cm 

actively to survive it. The snows of 
2001 gave many the best conditions 
for skiing or snowboarding — or snów 
tubing — they could remember. 
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A Waterbury farm, decorated by last winter's snows. Right, Kate Piniewski, 
bundled up in East Dover; and in the first week of April 2001, as the snów 
continued to fali, a sign of frustration in Barre. 
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Whatever else the deep snows 
of 2000-2001 did, they wrapped the 
Vermont countryside in a mantle of 
winter beauty. However, by March, 
many Vermonters were ready for 
a change! 

— T.K.S. 






















READERSUgr GALLERY 


At the end of the snowy winter of 2001, we asked readers to send us their deep^snow pictures. We got such an avalanche that we cou 
use them all. These are just the tip of the iceberg, eloąuent reminders of an okbfashioned winter. Thank you all! 




This page, clockwise from upper left: downhill canoeing in 
Vershire; Starksboro sugarmaker Don Dolliver Jr. shoveling the 
sugarhouse rooffwhat a job!); drifted fence in Randolph Center; 
a roof glacier, Barnet; in Killington, even the snowplow got stuckl 

Opposite page, clockwise from upper left: barn path, South 
Woodstock; indoors in Westminster West (try looking through 
the Windows!); in the first week ofApril in Weston, Bill Keeshan 
was up to the roof in snów piles; buried mailboxes, Northfield; 
porch piles, Barnet; heading home from sledding, Bloomfield; 
center photo, backyard sugaring, Chelsea. 
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By SUSAN KEESE 


A Look Through Ti: 


Brattleboro 
Puts Its Old Photos 
To Good Use 


T’S A RAW FEBRUARY SUNDAY aftemoon in Brattleboro, with 
no way out of winter but straight through March and into 
April. But in a meeting room in the basement of the savings 
and loan on Main Street, the orderly progression of the sea^ 
sons has been temporarily suspended. 

Copies of old Brattleboro photos have been tacked up on 
the walls, moments captured and preserved from the mkh 
19th century on. For the smali crowd milling around gazing 
at the photos, they are Windows looking out over familiar 
landscapes at scenes that exist only in memory: long-gone 
soda fountains and department Stores; a throng of men in 
bowler hats and women in long dresses exiting a trolley on 
Main Street; bathers on a swaybacked dock near the spot 
where a municipal water plant stands today. 

“That was the town beach,” a man says. “I leamed to swim 
there!” 

There’s a photograph of the Brooks House Hotel with the 
intersection of High Street and Main churned to mud by 
carriage wheels and horse hooves. (“The livery stable was on 
Elliot Street,” a whitedaaired man recalls.) Another photo 
shows the same hotel 40 years later in its heyday as a fancy 
white-tablecloth establishment. 

“Eleanor Roosevelt used to stop there every summer on 
her way to Campobello Island,” someone says. 

The photos on the wali have been selected by members of 
the Brattleboro Historical Society, which is sponsoring this 
workshop with help from a grant from the Council on Aging 
of Southeastern Vermont. Some 25 Brattleboro residents 
have responded to the invitation to come and share whatev^ 
er personal recollections the images spark. Participants 
choose a print and bring it to a cluster of tables where they 
write their own stories or reminisce to any of a half-dozen 
volunteer scribes — most of them members of Write Action, 



a local writers’ alliance — who have agreed to 
write the stories down. 

By the time Wayne Carhart, the historical 
society president, delivers his opening instruc- 
tions, the workshop has taken off on its own. A 
similar experience last summer provided the 
idea for today’s event. The Council on Aging 
had asked Carhart to lead a walking tour of 
Main Street, focusing on historie architecture. 

“It was a hot day, so I suggested we meet at 
the historical society, where we could look at 
some pictures of things we’d be seeing, Carhart 
says. “People started talking about their own 
experiences relating to whatever was in the 
photographs, and we never left the room! And 1 
thought, if we could capture these stories, using 
the photos as catalysts, we’d really be on to 
something.” 

The stories generated in this session and a 
second session the next Sunday will be com- 
piled by Carhart and his colleagues, historical 
society cO'Vice~president/treasurer Mary Lou 
Buchanan and secretary Hazel Anderson, in a 
book entitled Brattleboro Remembers , part of a 
series published by Arcadia Publishing of 
Charleston, South Carolina. An earlier volume 
of old Brattleboro photos, published in the same 
series, has proved a successful fund^raiser. 

The book project is part of a larger effort to make the socb 
ety’s extensive photo archive morę easily available for public 
use. Working with PhotoArk, a Woodstock company that 
specializes in the digital scanning of historie photographs, 
the Brattleboro group has been digitizing its own collection 
so that the images can be accessed by Computer. Volunteers 
are also indexing the entire Brattleboro collection by key 
words and topics — steam engines, domestic arts, people 
working with horses. “So that whether somebody is decorat- 
ing an office or working on an article about logging or 
women’s roles in 19th century rural society, Carhart says, 

(Continued on page 60) 

Russell Briggs and Joann Nichols discuss the 
Brattleboro Historical Society's collection of old 
photos . Residents offered their stories about the 
pictures and the memories they sparked. 
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Valley Fair, circa 1900 

"I remem ber going to the Valley Fair as a young teenag- 
er. They used to decorate the whole town with barmers, 
like you would for the Fourth of July. They had a paradę 
from Main Street up to the fairgrounds. I have a picture of 
my mother before she was married, driving a pony cart in 
that paradę. She was married in 1906 i, I think. 

"The fairgrounds were at the south end of town, where 
the high school is now. There was a big fence all around 
it. They had a caretaker named Happy Atkins who lived 
there year-round. 

"Fair time was m the fali. It was a tun time. Farmers 
would show their produce and livestock, and the women 
would bring things they had madę. There was a half-mile 
race track and I remember they had sulky races. I never 


could figurę out how those horses stepped so high. On 
the other side of the track, opposite the grandstand, was a 
bu i Id i ng with a fiat top that they used as a stage for the 
vaudeville acts. 

"... I was the youngest of five children. My father died 
in 1916, the year after I was bom, so a nickel meant a lot 
in our family. The only way I could get into the fair was 
by sneaking under the fence. But I don't think anybody 
paid much attention to a few kids getting in for free." 

— Russell Briggs 
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(Continued from page 58) 



Dunham Brothers Shoes, early 1940s 


“the ability to use the photos will be dramatically enhanced.” 
Computerizing the photos will reduce wear and tear on the 
originals too, he adds. 

One of his aims is to promote awareness of the value of old 
photographs gathering dust in people’s attics and back rooms 
— whether anyone remembers the people in them or not. 

“The value of an old photograph doesn’t have to be that 
we know the names of the people in it or exactly where it 
was taken,” he maintains. “It can be in the background infor- 
mation, the trends in clothing, the makes of cars, the subtle 
things it says about the times.” 

Verandah Porche, a Guilford poet and teacher who has 
spent much of her career coaxing out stories in nursing 
homes, factories and schools, has been invited to offer a few 
pointers on creating what she refers to as “shared narrative,” 
in which an attentive listener draws a story out with ques~ 
tions and works with the narrator to shape the finał product. 
Don’t be afraid of tangents, she says. The photos are just a 
starting point, a springboard to whatever stories the images 
evoke. “There’s no wrong way to do this,” she insists. 

Dorothy Milkey, 82, picks a photo of the old Crystal 
Springs ice pond on Frost Street. “We used to skate there in 
the Thirties,” she begins. Her finger inches up a steep glacial 
terrace to a row of nearly identical siatę buildings still referred 
to in town as the Estey Organ plant. “There was a stairway 
there,” she says. “My father and his brothers were woodworb 
ers who came from Sweden to work at Estey’s,” she explains, 
and launches into a recollection of growing up in “Esteyville,” 
surrounded by her Swedish cousins, uncles and aunts. 

The following Sunday, Linda Hellus will choose the same 
photograph to talk about the Crystal Springs Ice Company, 
which her father purchased in the early 1940s (see page 62). 

Constantine Broutsas has brought his own photograph, a 
yellowed 8T>y40 of the Brattleboro Public Market, founded 
by his father, a Greek immigrant who worked his way up 
from the mills of Lowell, Massachusetts, and eventually 
served a term as a legislator in Montpelier. Porche, who has 
offered to be his scribe, taps on her laptop as Broutsas talks: 
“Mrs. Phelps used to take orders over the phone on Friday 
evening for free delivery on Saturday.” 

The photos on the wali include morę recent scenes as 
well. Genealogist Joann Nichols picks a photo of George 
Bush on the Brattleboro Common during his 1988 presidem 
tial campaign. Mary Lou Buchanan used an old newspaper 
clipping to recall an encampment of homeless people near 
the tracks below her house during the Reagan era. 

Jane Douglas, who has come with her mother, Marguerite, 
writes about eating suganon-snow with a plastic fork during 
winter carnival in the 1960s. “I never really thought of my 
childhood as history,” she says. 

Carhart envisions a statewide Orał History Day, with peo~ 
ple all over Vermont gathering to unlock the stories in their 
photographic archives. “Any town can do this,” he says. “It 
could be a project for school kids. Families could do it sitting 
around the kitchen table. Even if you just photocopied the 
stories and photographs, it would be something people could 
look at and enjoy. Photographs are a wonderful way to 
inspire orał history.” 

Suscin Keese lives in the southeastern Veimont town of 
Newfane. She wrote about Yernon photographer Paul 
Miller in last wintefs issue. 


"I went to work at Dunham's right out of high school. 
They were a Wholesale shoe dealer with orders from 
shoe Stores all over the country. They were good people 
to work with, and for the times, the pay was pretty good. 

I liked working in a big open office. We were always 
passing notes or planning parties for people who were 
leaving to get married or have a baby. But everybody 
knew what their job was and we all worked very effi- 
ciently. 

"When orders came in we had to check the prices and 
make surę things were in stock. There was a lot of bil ling 
and bookkeeping and it all had to be done by a large 
number of people. There were no computers. You could 
run an office like that with halfa dozen people today. 

"My husband was working in the warehouse when we 
met. I used to walk to work from my grandparents' 
house, down Western Avenue, and one day he stopped 
and asked if I wanted a ride to work. He had a nice 
secondhand Plymouth coupe. Though we hadn't been 
formally introduced, I said OK. After that we met morę 
often. In 1943 he volunteered for the service. We were 
married when he got back, in '45, and I left my job a 
year later when my first child was bom. I went back to 
work at Dunham's after my fourth child was in school. 
By then the futurę didn't look too bright for the shoe 
industry in New England, so when I had a chance to go 
to work for a lawy er, I accepted the job." 

— Marguerite Douglas 
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Princess Fire, 1929 


"It was Tuesday, February 12, 1929, when the Princess 
Hotel caught fire. It was a four-story wood building — 
where Lawton Dry CleanePs is now — covered in sheet 
metal, with 125 rooms and 150 tenants and a theater on 
the ground floor. The first alarm rang at 6:20 p.m. My 
father was a cali fireman, so naturally my mother had 
cause to worry. Father put on his coat and hat and hur- 
ried to the station. Shortly afterward there was a second 
alarm. It was a cold night, and several firemen were 
injured, some from falling on the ice-covered stairs. My 
father came home cold and tired, but unhurt. When he 
took his pants off, they were so cold and wet that they 
stood up all by themsehes. 

"I was only about seven when the Princess burned, so 
I looked up the fire in the old Brattleboro Phoenix in the 
historical society's rooms at the municipal 
center. There was a contract that said the 
theater had to be replaced, and I know they 
did rebuild it because I saw Great Expectations 
there after I was old enough to go to the movies 
by myself." 


— Marion Deaett 
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Slaughtering the Pig, circa 1910 




Crystal Springs Ice Company, 1904 

"They were tearing down the old ice barns when my 
father bought the Crystal Springs Ice Company in the ear- 
ly 1940s. I vaguely remember the harnesses and sta lis 
and the walls of the sheds, which were filled with saw- 
dust from when they used to harvest ice out of the ponds 
in the winter and storę it. By the time we moved in, a 
new ice plant — madę possible by the coming of elec- 
tricity — was manufacturing ice 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week, year-round. 

"The ice was madę in a big pool of saltwater brine. 
Gahanized metal tanks filled with water would be low- 
ered into the brine, which would circulate around and 
freeze the water, sort of like churning ice cream. The ice 
had to be crystal elear, not only for appearance, but 
because chudy ice shatters morę easily. 

"I grew up working and playing at the plant. Working 
around ice could be hazardous. We used to wear metal 
creepers on our shoes, but there were still falls. My dad 
lost the tip of his finger in the ice crusher. It had horrible 
metal teeth that would crush anything that went in. Dur- 
ing the night shift things could get a little duli, and one 
man, who used to tip the bottle, sometimes fell into the 
dip tank. But he always managed to get out. 

"I used to like to ride in the delivery truck. The ice was 
in 300-pound cakes, scored at the factory so that it could 
be neatly separated into 25- or 50- or 10O-pound blocks. 
People would leave a sign in the window that indicated 
how many pounds they needed. Bob Johnson, our deliv- 
ery man, used the tongs to lift the ice and swing it onto 
his back. He wore a rubber apron with a big back pocket 
that had a sponge inside it to collect the water that would 
run down his back. It was my Job to remove the sponge 
and squeeze the water out." 


"When I saw this picture I had a vision of the 
time my husband, Leonard, and his friend 
Howard Wright decided that we needed to raise 
a couple of pigs to butcher and eat. It was in the 
late 1960s. We were living in town, but Howard 
lived in Dover and he had a barn. So he was the 
one who took care of them, and we contributed 
cash towards the raising of these pigs. They 
were cute at first, all squealy and pink. But after 
they'd been in the pen for a while it got pretty 
muddy and smelly. Howard would move them 
from time to time. But when they got to be 500 
or 600 pounds, it didn't take long for the pen to 
get yucky. 

"One Saturday morning in November Howard said it 
was time to butcher them, and like an idiot I went up to 
watch. First of all they shot the pig. Then they slit its 
throat. They threw a ropę over the rafters and hung it 
from its back legs so that all the blood would run out. 
Then they gutted it and lowered it into a vat of boiling 
water so that they could scrape the bristles off. Finally 
they loaded it into the back of the pickup truck to Bush- 
nelTs storę in Brattleboro to be butchered and wrapped. I 
would go down periodically and pick up half a dozen 
pieces and bring them home to cook. The meat was deli- 
cious. But when the aroma of roasting pork permeated 
the house, I couldn't help thinking about where the meat 
had come from. We never did it again." 

— Mary Lou Buchanan 


— Linda Hellus 
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World War II Veterans’ Paradę, 1946 

"I marched in that paradę. This one was in 1946. They 
had an earlier victory march right after the war ended in 
August of '45, and I marched in that too. Only a few Gis 
were home at that time. I was discharged in June of '45 
because l'd built up so many points flying missions over 
the Pacific against the Japanese. I was a top-turret gunner 
and radio operator in the 7th Air Force. I flew 40 mis¬ 
sions, 17 of them over Iwo Jima. 

"I was one of eight people from the class of '43 at Brat- 
tleboro High that joined the service prior to graduation. If 
our marks were passing at midterm that year, they let us 
have our diplomas without taking our finał exams. Every- 
body wanted to get into the service and end the war. 
People were getting killed, and on the home front you 
had to contend with gas rationing and food rationing. 
The sooner you could end it the better." 

— Wally Briggs 
Island Park, circa 1910 



"This is Island Park. There used to be an island in the 
Connecticut River between the two bridges connecting 
Brattleboro and Hinsdale. They had built a big pavilion on 
it, with porches all around and candy machines and gum- 
ball machines and canoes you could rent to paddle up the 
river. People had such good times there! They had baseball 
games and dances. Paul Whiteman played there and some 
of the other big bands too. I was just a kid, but I remember 
my mother taking me to sit in the balcony and watch the 
dancers. It seemed very glamorous. 

"When the circus came to town they set up on the island 


too. They would come into Brattleboro by train, late at 
night. My Dad was a conductor on the railroad, and as a 
special treat he would let us go down and watch them 
unload the elephants and other animals and march them 
over the bridge. Then the next day they'd have the circus 
and everybody in town would go. 

"A series of big floods washed the island away. The last 
one was in November of 1927 . But I remember a spring 
storm with great cakes of ice that took the bridge out." 

— Mary Brackett 
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Cali of the Coyote 

Now Its Part of the Fabric of Yermont 




By Ted Leyin 


O ne winter morning when I awoke at dawn and glanced out our 
bedroom window, a nervous coyote slipped from the woods — crouch- 
ing, taił tight between its hind legs like a naughty dog — and wallced 
tentatively to my mammal-feeding station in the side yard. The coyote 
stood for some time, eyes fixed on the woods, before he gathered the courage to 
chisel bits of meat from the rock-hard deer carcass. Grabbing my binoculars, I 
hurried downstairs for an eye-level loolc. 


What manner of beast is the coyote? 
It is the most adaptable, the most 
intelligent, the most resourceful wild 
animal in the Northeast, if not Amer¬ 
ica. Not only is the coyote a function- 
ing part of wild Vermont, it has rede- 
fined the roles of many other animals. 
The coyote eats deer and wild turkey, 
yet both herds thrive. The coyote 
doesn't eat red fox or bobcat, but it is 
dislodging red fox from its traditional 
habitat and competing with the bobcat 
for food. It communes with ravens and 
train whistles and sirens, and its yip- 
ping falsetto gives new meaning to a 
winter night. As a recent immigrant to 
Vermont, the coyote is neither pre- 
dictable nor sacred. And it's blamed for 
everything but the weather. 

Although I've seen many darker coy- 
otes and a few pale red ones, the ani¬ 
mal in my yard last winter was a study 
in gray: gray and black, gray and white, 
gray with dashes of buff and cinnamon. 
And the cold flame of its eyes burned 
with the wildest, brightest, most in- 
candescent yellow I had ever seen. The 
coyote's muzzle was long and narrow, 
its nose pad smali and its taił bushy. 
Although many Vermont coyotes may 
weigh close to 50 pounds (one robust 
małe recently shot in Glover weighed 
72 pounds, the size of a smali wolf), 
this animal was no morę than 25 or 30 
pounds. Perhaps it was not yet fuli 
grown; nevertheless, it was already 
larger than most of its western cousins. 
• 

The history and pedigree of Ver- 
mont's wild canids are as opaąue as 


smoky ąuartz. In 1902, we lost our last 
wolf. At the time, the species was 
assumed to have been a race of the 
nearly ubiąuitous and legendary gray 
(or timber) wolf, Canis lupus. Recent 
genetic testing of fur samples taken 
from old museum mounts in New 
York State, however, suggests that the 
wolf that formerly roamed the Adiron- 
dacks (and by extension Vermont) was 
the red wolf, C. rufus, a smaller, less 
pack-sawy wolf once common to the 
southeastem United States. Today, the 
endangered red wolf is restricted to ex- 
treme southeastem Texas and neigh- 
boring Louisiana and Coastal South 
Carolina, where its genetic identity is 
constantly compromised by interbreed- 
ing with coyotes. In fact, some biolo- 
gists now consider the historie red wolf 
nothing morę than a cross between the 
gray wolf and the coyote. 

The coyote's scientific name, Canis 
latrans, means barking dog; the word 
coyote comes from the Aztec word 
coyotl. Before Europeans carved up the 
eastern forests and the heartland 
prairies, the coyote was morę or less 
confined to desert and scrubland. It 
lived in regions that either did not sup- 
port a population of gray wolves, or it 
lived furtively in the spaces between 
adjacent wolf packs. Once the East had 
been cleared and Midwest grasslands 
plowed, wolves were virtually extermi- 
nated. Then, like pioneers in reverse, 
coyotes began to move eastward. 

On October 24, 1944, a fox hunter in 
Holderness, New Hampshire, shot a 
coyote, the first coyote kill recorded in 
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I New England. Four years later, one 
I went down in Vermont. By the 1960s, 
I coyotes had become established in 
I northern New England; by the 1990s, a 
I few individuals had invaded unlilcely 
I corners of the Northeast: downtown 
Boston, New York/s Central Park, the 
I streets of the Bronx. 

Today, Vermont supports between 
I 3,000 and 4,500 coyotes in the sum- 
I mer. After mortality and dispersal have 
nil taken a toll, the population shrinks to 
l hetween 1,300 and 2,000 in the winter. 
I "We're saturated," says wildlife biolo- 
. I gist Kim Royar of the Vermont Fish 
I and Wildlife Department. "We have 
I neither the space nor the resources to 
I support a larger population." 

The eastern coyote, the accepted 
I common name for Vermont's wild 


canid, C. latrans vańance, is a protean 
race that is evolving in the hills of the 
Northeast. The animaPs ancestors, 
a subspecies of western coyote 
(C. latrans thamnos ) moved from Min¬ 
nesota north and east into Ontario. By 
the early 1900s, coyotes were already 
established in the farming districts 
above the western Great Lakes. Biolo- 
gists speculate that wayfaring coyotes 
came in contact with a smali race of 
wolf, C. lupus lycaon, in Southern On¬ 
tario, whose packs were splintered — 
dismantled by predator control. The 
rigid pacie hierarchy of wolves, which 
had kept their blood pure, began to 
crumble. Lacking mates, lone wolves 
accepted coyotes. Before long, the 
wolves vanished into the expanding 
coyote population, but this smidgen of 


wolf blood was enough to cause the 
eastern coyote to weigh morę and to 
have a noticeably wider and longer 
skuli than that of the western coyote. 

After morę than 50 years in Ver- 
mont, coyotes are still called coydogs 
by many people, a reference to the erro- 
neous idea that they are the products of 
interbreeding by dogs and coyotes, a 
misconception spread by both scien- 
tific and popular literaturę. Though 
they may have descended from wolves, 
dogs are not species-bound and readily 
matę with jackals, coyotes, wolves and 
dingoes (and with each other), a behav- 
ior that helps explain their bewildering 
yariety. Comparing the social inclina- 
tions of the coyote to that of the dog, 
however, is lilce comparing an orchid 
to a blade of grass. One, the coyote, is 


I Superior adaptability and survival instincts have madę the eastern coyote ubiquitous in Yermont. During the sunnner there 
3 are from 3,000 to 4,500 in the State, just about the maximum the habitat can support. 
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4 WELL-ROUNDED DIET: 


intricate, the other, 
the dog, simple. 

Like wolves, małe 
coyotes lead a com- 
plex life in which 
they are dutiful fa- 
thers who help the 
female raise their 
young. Małe dogs, 
on the other hand, 
simply breed and 
move on,- and fe¬ 
male dogs drive 
their consorts away. 

Either way, the behavior of dogs toward 
their mates would yirtually guarantee 
the end of any coydog linę. 

If by chance hybrid dog-coyote pups 
did survive, coydogs would reach heat 
in November, months before eastern 
coyotes do, thereby making further in- 
terbreeding very unlikely. Also, coydogs 
would give birth during the darkest, 
coldest time of the year, when food is as 
scarce as sunlight. Eastern coyotes, on 
the other hand, conceive in late winter 
and whelp in spring, when food supplies 
are high. 

• 

The coyote in our side yard stayed 
for morę than an hour picking at the 
frozen venison and vigilantly staring 
into the woods. The wind madę it 
twitch, and it tracked the slightest 
sound with its big, thin, forward-fac- 
ing ears, which rotated independently 
like a deer's. To say that the beast was 
wary would be an understatement. 
What was it afraid of — a bear, a bob- 
cat, maybe other coyotes? Perhaps it 
was an outcast, a young małe without 
a territory, without a matę, living in 
the vague demilitarized zonę between 
adjacent paclcs. Or maybe it was wary 
of my family, for our property borę 
our collective aromas like a fresh coat 
of paint. 

Eastern coyotes are much morę 
secretive than western coyotes. They 
prefer the woods to the meadows, the 
night to the day, and do not often broad- 
cast their exuberance. Last night, how- 
ever, was a pleasant exception. From 
somewhere across Gillette Swamp a 
pair of coyotes hurled their wild, won- 
drous paeans toward the heavens, coy¬ 
ote answering coyote, their voices echo- 
ing from the hills. 

Once the day had begun to lighten, 
the side-yard coyote hitched his taił be¬ 
tween his legs and slunk back into the 
woods. In his absence, a pair of ravens, 
which had been visiting the carcass for 


Coyotes eat mammals, from 
mice to deer; birds, from sparrows 
to wild turkeys; plus eggs, reptiles, 
amphibians, insects, domestic and 
wild carrion, garbage, shoe leather, 
green corn, nuts and fruit. 
They're particularly fond 
of cantaloupes and 
apples. 



the past several 
days, flew in to 
feed. According to 
Bernd Heinrich, 
University of Ver- 
mont biologist 
and author of 
Ravens in Winter 
(VL, Winter 2000), 
ravens and eastern 
coyotes have a 
somewhat recipro- 
cal relationship. 

Noisy ravens cir- 
cling high above a carcass alert coyotes 
to the imminent possibility of food; if a 
carcass is unopened, feeding coyotes 
chew through the hide, which provides 
an access point for hungry ravens. In 
tum, ravens cache pieces of meat, which 
coyotes often track down and consume. 
But a raven should never take a carrion- 
loving coyote for granted; Heinrich re- 
ports that on rare occasions coyotes lcill 
ravens that become too familiar. 

Fifteen minutes after the birds ap- 
peared, a gray fox drove them off. The 
fox seemed unconcemed that the scent 
of a coyote littered the area. It fed in 
daylight and even napped in the open. 
Although gray foxes appear to be hold¬ 
ing their own, eastern coyotes have 
had a profound impact on red foxes; 
coyotes do not eat red foxes, but they 
do lcill them or drive them away, forc- 
ing them to live in the narrow zones 


1700s-early 1900s 

Vermont pays a 
bounty on wolves. 

1902 Last wolf shot in 
Vermont. 

1944 First recorded 

shooting of a coyote 
in New England 
(Holderness, NH). 

1948 First coyote shot in 
Vermont. 

2001 Vermont coyote 
population is 
3,000-4,500 in 
sum mer, 1,300- 
2,000 in winter. 


between adjacent coyote packs, much 
the same way gray wolves pinch the 
rangę of coyotes. The opposing fates of 
the two foxes appear to be a byproduct 
of species-specific behavior. When 
threatened, a gray fox climbs a tree or 
hides in a burrow. A red fox runs. And 
coyotes run faster. To avoid their mor- 


tal enemy, red foxes have begun to den 
close to people — under porches, under 
barns, under abandoned vehicles. Per¬ 
haps, like the African lion that kills the 
hyena, the eastern coyote recognizes 
on some level that the red fox is a food 
competitor. 

Eastern coyotes have also displaced 
bobcats, though not by running them 
down. Coyotes, by virtue of their om- 
nivorous feeding habits, are much 
morę common than bobcats, which are 
strictly carnivores that dine on hare, 
mice and deer. Coyotes eat mammals, 
from mice to deer,- birds, from sparrows 
to wild turkeys; plus eggs, reptiles, am¬ 
phibians, insects, domestic and wild 
carrion, garbage, shoe leather, green 
corn, nuts and fruit. They're particu¬ 
larly fond of cantaloupes and apples. 

Before settlement, says State wildlife 
biologist Kim Royar, wolves and cata- 
mounts stole prey from bobcats. In the 
absence of the big predators, Vermont's 
bobcat population peaked in the 1930s 
and 1940s. Since the arrival of the car- 
cass-stealing eastern coyote, bobcat 
populations have declined. Friends in 
Vershire who also feed predators tell 
me, however, that a lone coyote won't 
approach a carcass if a bobcat has re- 
cently fed. 

Make no mistake about it, though, 
the eastern coyote is only one part scav- 
enger; it kills fawns in spring and early 
summer and adult deer in the winter, 



particularly in deep snów. Faced with 
several thousand hungry coyotes, how- 
ever, Vermont's deer herd has steadily 
grown sińce the early 1980s. Today, 

Above, A coyote on the run, the way 
you're most likely to see one, ifyou see 
one at all. Coyotes can reach 40 mph. 
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Wofoes in winter. 


Bring Bach the Wolf? 

As far as l'm concerned, the most interesting 
method of controlling coyotes would be to reintro- 

duce the wolf — not solitary wolves, which would be tempted to breed 
with coyotes — but whole, territorial packs. Gray wolves would do to the coyote 
what the coyote has already done to the red fox: reduce its numbers by competing 
with it for habitat and prey. Since wolves have been reintroduced to Yellowstone 
National Park, the coyote population there has fal len by morę than 50 percent. 

Wildlife biologists believe that northern Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
New York could support about 1,300 wolves, preying on beaver and deer — both 
of whose populations are substantial and growing — and on moose. The best 
habitat would be northern Maine, because of its substantial moose population and 
large areas of essentially roadless forest. Northern Vermont and northern New 
Hampshire might have morę prey for wolves — particularly deer — but they have 
fewer roadless areas, and cars are the biggest danger wolves would face. New 
York's northern Adirondacks would probably support fewer wolves because there 
are fewer moose there. 

In addition to putting a damper on the coyote population, imagine the other 
benefits of wolves in Vermont: fewer moose, fewer beaver and healthier and morę 
alert white-tailed deer, as the sick, the weak and the aged are culled from the herd. 

I hope I live to see wolves return to the Green Mountains after a century of exile. 

I hope I live to hear their earthy voices hurled toward the moon. 

Until then, NI enjoy my chance encounters with the eastern coyote, survivalist 
extraordinaire. 


says John Buck, wildlife biologist and 
chair of the Fish and Wildlife Depart¬ 
ment^ deer management team, morę 
than 150,000 white-tailed deer live in 
Vermont, twice as many as 15 years 
ago. Referring to the predatory naturę 
of coyotes, Buck says, "Fm happy to 
share protein with them. There seem 
to be enough deer to go around." 

According to State records, motor ve- 
hicles, which kill about three or four 
thousand deer a year, and domestic 
dogs (family pets), are the leading 
causes of the state's nonhunting deer 
deaths. When eastern coyotes kill a 
deer, they eat everything, from hooves 
to bones, and even chew the skuli to 
get the brains out, leaving behind only 
scraps of hide and hair. Dogs, on the 
other hand, tend to leave the entire car- 
cass and then return home for dog food. 

Not only has the number of deer 
swelled in the presence of the eastern 
coyote, so have moose, beaver, blacie 
bear and wild turkey. Coyotes catch 
the occasional beaver and turkey, but, 
except for feeding on a carcass, they 
have few run-ins with either bear or 
moose. Several years ago, in nearby 
Lyme, New Hampshire, a beaver killed 
a coyote in self-defense, slicing the an- 
imal's jugular vein. The coyote kept 
up the attack, splashing blood all over 
the snów until nearly exsanguinated. 

Notwithstanding a rabid coyote that 
chased a Shrewsbury woman into her 
house, the eastern coyote is not a 
threat to people. Though they live in 
our midst, we rarely see them or hear 
them, and are often surprised to learn 
of their presence. Eastern coyotes 
sometimes kill free-ranging house 
cats, but their depredations on sheep 
are somewhat exaggerated and morę 
often the result of domestic dogs. In 
the 1870s, dogs ravaged sheep to such 
an extent that Vermont farmers, tee- 
tering on the edge of bankruptcy, 
butchered their flocks to prevent fur- 
ther losses. Back then, there were no 
coyotes to blame. 

There are ways of protecting sheep 
from coyote attack: electric fences 
work and so do sheep dogs (a shaggy 
Yugoslavian breed is gaining popular¬ 
ny in Vermont). Predator control, 
however, is not one of them. Only a 
very smali percentage of coyotes go af¬ 
ter sheep. Indiscriminate hunting, 
trapping and poisoning affect not only 
the rogues but also the inoffensive 
coyotes, as well as fishers, bobcats, 
bears and foxes. Besides, coyotes are 


smart and difficult to control, which is 
why they have spread to every State in 
the union except Hawaii. Some years 
ago, Arizona spent morę than $150,000 
to avenge $42,000 worth of coyote 
damage. Today, many western ranch- 
ers dissuade coyotes by lacing a sheep 
carcass with lithium chloride. If a coy¬ 
ote eats the bait and gets sick, it re- 
members the illness, and this learned 
behavior is taught by example to the 


— Ted Levin 


next generation of coyotes. 

Reintroduction of wolves may be 
the most effective coyote-control 
method possible (see article above). 

Meanwhile, the coyote's place in 
Vermont continues to evolve, but for 
now it has madę itself a piece of the 
fabric of our woods and fields. 


Ted Levin, naturalist, writer and photogra- 
pher, lives in Thetford. 
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Veraiont’s Spaś in Winter 

By Ann Marie Giroux 
Photographed by Natalie Stultz 


O utside, the temperaturę hasn't 
budged above zero for days. The 
sun is a distant memory. You 
chip ice from the car door just to get 
inside and sit on a frigid seat and drive. 

When you reach your destination 
and walk inside, the light is soft, the 
walls a sea blue-green. Soothing musie 
swirls around. You shed bulky layers of 
corduroy and wool to wrap yourself in 
white cushiony terry cloth. While you 
wait to be beckoned, you sink into a 
chair padded with soft cushions next to 
a flickering scented candle. Sipping hot 
herbal tea, you admire the Maxfield 
Parrish reproductions and the angel 
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mobiles. Outside is forgotten. Here is 
solące. 

When it's your tum, you are escorted 
to a smali room where you are invited 
to lie on a table. First you are covered 
with steamed towels. Next, smooth 
basalt riverbed Stones heated to 140 
degrees are carefully placed on acupres- 
sure points and in each hand and 
between each of your toes. Morę hot 
Stones are used to knead and soothe 
your muscles. Your therapist performs 
a choreography of massaging and tap- 
ping with the Stones that is said to cre- 
ate vibrations very much like ultra- 
sound. Cold white marble Stones are 


also briefly placed on the body in this 
2000-year-old therapy that many 
believe soothes, detoxifies and bal- 
ances energy. Whether or not you 
believe the Stones have these ąualities, 
it is elear that this feels heavenly. 

If hot stone massage sounds like just 
the remedy for your winter-weary self, 
you can visit Stephen & Burns Salon 
and Spa, one level below Church Street 
in Burlington and spend an hour and a 
half treating your mind and body to 
LaStone Therapy. 

Spaś are sprouting up in Vermont 
like snowmen after a winter's storm. 
From Manchester to Essex Junction 






















versa. A trainer may suggest a massage 
as part of a client's wellness plan." 
Convenience is crucial, and offering 
many services under one roof better 
serves the client. At Topnotch, Ver- 
mont's largest spa, with 32,000 sąuare 
feet, there are plans to build a solarium 
off the indoor pool, expand the loclcer 
rooms and other public areas and add 
treatment rooms. Hawk plans to gradu- 
ally expand spa amenities and services. 

Gone are the days when spas were 
reserved for the elite in exotic places. 
According to the International Spa 
Association, there are now morę than 
4,300 day-spas in this country. People 
are discovering what a difference an 
hour can make in their overall well- 
being. Because of the rural naturę of 
Vermont, most people who live here 
still need to get in the car and drive for 
a spa treatment, but they are willing. 
When a regular client of the salon at 
Stephen & Burns decided to have a 
massage, she was astonished. She'd had 
massages all over the world, but wasn't 
aware of the level of service available 
practically in her backyard. 

Vermont spas can be as different as 
Snowflake Bentley's snów crystals. 
They have personalities and specialties 
of their own. There are spas with hik- 
ing programs; spas that offer skiing, 
tennis, golf; diet and nutrition spas; 
spas that cater to new mothers. Most 
are year-round; some are seasonal. 

If your idea of a spa experience is a 
leisurely swim in a heated outdoor 
pool under the stars in February after a 
day of skiing, Hawk Inn and Mountain 
Resort — on 1,200 acres in Plymouth 


ing and skating. Ann Bryk, who's been 
giving massage and spa treatments for 
10 years, is so busy that she's on-call 
seven days a week. 

Why the spa mania? "We see people 
who are ready to work with their bod- 
ies on a different level," says Dorothy 
Stone, spa director and masseuse at 
Stephen & Burns. "They want to create 
balance in their lives. The morę West¬ 
ern culture opens to this concept, the 


I you can get an algae wrap, a salt-glow 
I loofah or an aromatherapy massage 
I just as easily as you can snag lift tick- 
} ets or a pound of cheddar. Throughout 
I Vermont, ancient therapies — using 
I hot oils, herbs and flowers, clay, sea- 
i weed, ground walnuts and salt, and 
I even river rocks — are being practiced 
| daily in softly lit rooms with soothing 
| musie playing. 

These days, Vermont's spas are 
i booked far in advance. This phenome- 
( non isn't uniąue to Stephen & Burns, 
j which draws clients from Burlington^ 
r population of young professionals. It's 
also true at The Spa at Topnotch in 
• Stowe, a destination and resort spa, 
j where, according to Nicole funas, direc- 
j tor of sales and marketing, the spa 
j could conduct three times as much 
I business if it had the accommodations 
jj and staff. Most of the year, you'11 need 
| to Schedule two weeks in advance to 
| get any spa treatment at Topnotch. Spa 
I amenities are enormously popular as 
ł well at Hawk Mountain Resort in Ply- 
I mouth, where families come to vaca- 
I tion and Schedule massage and salon 
I seryices along with skiing, snowshoe- 


more we see people coming to spas." 
Jim Nielsen says that in his 10 years at 
Hawk as executive vice president and 
generał manager he's seen massage 
become morę and morę a part of guests' 
routines. "They get them back at home 
and they want it here," he says. Top- 
notclTs Junas explains the phenomenon 
this way: "Vacations are shortening, 
with the average only four days, so peo¬ 
ple are pampering themselves. The 
majority of our guests are seeking active 
adventures, but they also want the filet 
mignon with bearnaise sauce! They 
combine their activities to experience 
the outdoors along with spa seryices — 
the whole pampering scene." 

As morę people incorporate spa treat¬ 
ments into their health and fitness reg- 
imens, Vermont spas are expanding 
their seryices to meet demand. Stephen 
& Burns (named for owners Stephen 
Rainville and Peggy Burns) began offer¬ 
ing day-spa seryices on a limited basis 
about eight years ago at the salon they 
started in the 1980s. They now have 
two locations (Burlington and Willis- 
ton), and after finding themselves turn- 
ing away business, they're slowly 


expanding. They recently acąuired 
The Fitness Center (formerly The 
Body Garage), adjacent to their 
downtown Burlington location. 
According to Stone, incorporating 
the gym into the salon and spa is in 
linę with their attempt to better serve 
clients with a whole approach to well¬ 
ness. "As a massage therapist, I might 
see tightness in a client and suggest a 
yoga class at The Fitness Center or vice 


Relaxing at the Spa at Topnotch in 
Stowe: the pool , body quilting, stone 
therapy and massage. 
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between Killington and Okemo Moun- 
tains — is the place to go. Since the 
late 1970s guests have traveled to 
Hawk for its outdoor recreation oppor- 
tunities and cushy country manor 
accommodations. Alpine and cross- 
country skiing, skating, snowshoeing 
and sleigh rides are big. Today guests 
can take advantage of several massage 
and salon treatments in addition to 
the workout room, an indoor hot tub 
large enough for morę than 20 people 
and a nearby cold plunge. The year- 
round heated outdoor pool is Hawk's 
"calling card," says Nielsen. The water 
temperaturę is kept at a bone-warming 
90 degrees; the outside air temperaturę 
could be 20 degrees and the pool could 
be bordered with snowbanks, as it was 
after last year's record snows, but your 
skin doesn't even have to feel the nip 
of freezing air. You get wet in the 
indoor pool and then swim your way 
through the atrium to the L-shaped 
Olympic-size outdoor pool. 

Spaś think of everything for you. 
They're like breakfast in bed with an 
extensive menu. Stephen & Burns and 
Topnotch provide robes and slippers. 
Topnotch is thick white terry towel 
heaven — as many as you want, in all 
sizes. Used ones are snatched up and 
replaced by attendants. Along with the 
towels you'11 never have to launder, in 
the women's locker room and lounge 
at Topnotch there's everything from 
hair gel to hair dryers, shaving cream 
to shampoo. They're so spa at Top¬ 
notch that it's not unusual to see din- 
ers in the Buttertub Bistro for lunch 
wearing white robes, hair wrapped in 
white terry turbans. Both Hawk and 
Topnotch offer in-room massage. 

Topnotch Resort opened in 1953, 
and spa services were introduced in 
the mid-1980s. Today the spa employs 
50 full-time therapists and morę than 
40 fitness instructors and support 
Staff. The spa and salon services Top¬ 
notch offers fili a 16-page brochure and 
include three signature body treat¬ 
ments: the Vermont Wildflower treat- 
ment, the Vermont Woodspice treat- 
ment and the Vermont Body Quilt. 
The Body Quilt is the newest of their 
exclusive treatments. This is not your 
grandmother's patchwork of colorful 
cotton and fuzzy flannel sąuares lov- 
ingly pieced together to warm and 
(Continued on page 72) 





Come in 
from thi 

cola. 

After you’ve toured our cross-country ski trails, 
soared down Stowe’s spectacular Alpine slopes, 
snowshoed up the mountain or played a couple of 
matches on our indoor tennis courts, relax and rejuvenate 
in our world-class spa. Our caring, professional staff 
can soothe your aching muscles and pamper all of 
you. From massages and facials to wraps 
our exclusive Vermont Body Quilting, 

Topnotch Resort and Spa offers you 
the luxury you’re looking for. 

^TOPNOTCH 

a ATSTOWE 
5 RESORT AND SPA 

Vernwnt's Preferred. Resort 


Luxury Resort .ALCcouunocicitioiiSf 
Distinctive Amenities, Singular Hospitality 


Stowe's Intimate 4-Diamond Resort 

1-800-367-6873 
7 w, www.8towevtu8a.com 

J" Stowe, Vermont 05672 
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You Can Get There From Here... 


Copley 


Woodiands 


St owe, VeKmonT 


atThc # 

rountam 

Bed 6 

Breakfast 


circa 1820 


Where 

Everything Is 
Jiist Right 


Stowe, VT 


1-800-898-9634 

www. direebearsbandb.com 




COUNTRY RENTALS 

for the finest in 

Vacation Homes £ Condos 

View our first class properties at 
www.stowecountryrentals.com 
or e-mail us at rent@stowea)untr\Tentals.com 

or reservations cali Located in the village 

(800) 639-1990 or (802) 253-8132 of Stowe on Park Street 


RETIRE IN STYLE. 

Just a short walk from the 
Stowe Post Office, the 
Copley Woodiands 

Retirement Community 
offers home ownership, 
independence, security 
and service. 


You desewe a choice... 
You’ve earned it! 
802 - 253-7200 

www.copleywoodlands.com 


Nestled in the pine trees like a hidden treasure. 

125 Thomas Lane, Stowe, Yermont 


A Partnership of Copley Health Systems and Fletcher-Allen Health Care. 


11 O N 
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STÓWĘ 


Yertnont 


IroppTowiilt) Upcl^e 

A Mountain Resort in the Elropean Tradition 

BY THE FAMILY THAT 1NSPIRED THE SOUND OF ML>S1C 


THE 

green .moun tain 

c Since 1855 * Sjnn 


CIuj dic Elegance in the 
Heart of Stowe VitLage 

100 unique rooms and luxury 
suites, famous Whip Bar & 
Grill, sumptuous country 
breakfasts, health club 
(w/t/i tnassage, Jacuzzi, 
steam room and sauna), and 
year-round outdoor pool. 

www.StoweSnow.com 

800-253-7302 


AUSTRIA... 

on &as/ern StandardZ/ime. 

Austrian-style mountain resort 
with luxurious accommodations, 
culinary specialties, 
award-winning winę list, 
nightly musical entertainment, 
premier cross-country & 
snowshoe center & 
horse-drawn sleigh rides. 

800.826.7000 

WWW.TRAPPFAMILY.COM/VL 


A Uniąue Condominium Resort , 
close to all Stowe has to offer, 
yet secluded, in a wooded 
hillside setting 

www.mountainsideresort.com 


800 - 458-4893 


MOUNTAINSIDE 

RESORT AT STOWE 

























































THE WEATHER HILLCO. 


Classic architectural design, restoration, 
consulting and construction services. 
Traditional Design/Build 

Please contact us at : 

Post Office Box 113 
Charlotte, Vermont 05445 
802.425.2095 

www.weatherhillcompany.com 


Sensational savings on 
thefinest imported luxury linens 
and home furnishings. 



Powerhouse Mail 
West Lebanon, NH 03784 
603.298.8656 


Manchester Square 
Manchester, VT 05255 
802 . 366.1200 
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comfort you. But the effects are very 
much the same. This extensive body 
treatment leaves you to float out of the 
room, every ache, strain and worry 
melted like snów just inside the 
kitchen door. 

The "quilt" is actually layers of 
organie herbs, nut and grain powders, 
salt, clay and Arctic sea plants that the 
massage therapist warms and then 
paints on with a wide paintbrush. Next 
you're wrapped in a large piece of plas- 
tic wrap, covered with sheets and tow- 
els to keep in the heat and allow your 
skin to absorb the nutrients. Mean- 
while, if that's not enough to erase the 
day's troubles, there's a luxurious 45- 
minute facial and head, neck and 
shoulder massage. 

For those not initiated into the 
world of spas, getting past the austere 
and self-denying Puritan ethic of our 
ancestors may be the most difficult 
step to flinging open the doors of self- 
care to some all-out pampering. Gift 
certificates given by a friend or relative 
who wants to give a gift that isn't 
another "thing" often send people to a 
spa for the first time. First-timers usu- 
ally return. 

You don't have to be an overnight 
guest to enjoy the spa treatments at 
Topnotch and Hawlc. Guests can come 
just for the day. Junas says people trav- 
el from the Montpelier and Rutland 
areas for treatments at Topnotch. 
Along with a spa treatment or salon 
service comes complimentary spa use 
for the day. For example, with a 25- 
minute service such as an herbal body 
wrap, you're welcome to spend the day 
and use all the facilities including an 
incredible hydromassage waterfall 
Whirlpool, eucalyptus steam rooms, 
saunas and heated indoor pool. Junas 
says TopnotclTs Day-Spa Packages are 
popular with Vermonters. A package 
includes from one to six services, spa 
cuisine luncheon, unlimited fitness 
classes and use of all spa facilities. The 
brochure says, "You will float out of 
the Spa." Junas adds, "If you can drive, 
you go home!" Hawk sells a limited 
number of memberships that allow 
locals to use their fitness and water 
facilities. Members also have access to 
the resort's hiking and cross-country 
skiing trails. 

I scheduled an herbal body wrap at 
Hawk with Ann Bryk of Weathers- 


field. She is a tiny woman with red 
hair, green eyes and strong hands. Bryk 
says her clients get massages to soothe 
arthritis, inerease circulation and soft- 
en skin. The treatment room is paint- 
ed a soothing mint green. Above the 
massage table, there's a skylight. In a 
corner, a tiny tabletop fountain gur- 
gles. I choose an oil blend (orange, 
lemon, bergamot, pine and lavender), 
and settle in under a soft white sheet 
and cotton thermal blanket. Ann tucks 
me in tightly and takes out one limb 
at a time to massage, each time replac- 
ing an arm or leg under the covers, 
tucking it in and sealing it with a firm 
pat. There's something very soothing 
about being tucked in. Soon I'm limb- 
less and muscleless. Pm warm choco- 
late pudding. This is a place where you 
don't even pick up or turn your head 
yourself. It's done for you. Twenty-five 
minutes later when I leave the mas¬ 
sage room for the locker room, I feel 
like I just woke from a week-long nap. 

Massage is the most popular treat¬ 
ment at each of the three spas I visit- 
ed. Touch has a lot to do with it. 
According to Dorothy Stone of 
Stephen &. Burns, American adults are 
typically touched three or four times 
daily. But in other cultures, like 
France, she says it's maybe 30 times a 
day. Studies Stone has seen say those 
who have regular massage live longer 
because their levels of stress hormones 
are reduced. The initial, up-front cost 
may seem steep, but what, she asks, is 
the cost of well-being? Many studies 
show the body eventually learns how 
to initiate the relaxation response 
induced during some spa body treat¬ 
ments. Wouldn't you like to go into 
the "post-spa chocolate pudding 
modę" when you're faced with a diffi¬ 
cult customer at work or a stressful 
situation at home? Stone says people 
are learning to treat themselves differ- 
ently. "They could spend $50 for din- 
ner or come to a spa for what could be 
a life-changing experience. They will 
not be the same when they leave." 

"Our culture is very externally ori- 
ented," she continues. "We live from 
the neck up. Body work allows you to 
invest in the internal. To take a deep 
breath, to breathe deeply, fully and 
mindfully." 

So the next time your boss insists 
you take a pager with you on vacation ; 
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Here in Bennington, the good life just got better. 


ej I your skin resembles the alligator you 
yk I saw on the Naturę Channel; or your 
lie I 20-year-old mind talces your 40-year- 
tt- I old body telemark skiing, consider a 
it- I spa treatment. You're guaranteed to 
I feel pampered. Think of a visit to a spa 
^ I as an elixir for both mind and body — 
ir. today's equivalent of a hot bath and a 
. I cup of cocoa. 
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Writer Ann Marie Giroux is a membei of 
Vermont Life’s editorial Staff and is the 
magazine’s book reviewer. She lives in 
East Montpelier. 




How to Go 

Following is a list of some, but not 
I all, of Vermont's spas. For morę infor- 
I mation and other spas, check locally. 

Ą 

Alta, the Valley's Day Spa, Waits- 
, field, (802) 496-2582. 

Athena's Day Spa, Essex Junction, 

' (802) 878-7502, www.athenasdayspa. 

i com. 

The Equinox Health Spa, Manches- 
: ter Village, (800) 362-4747, www. 

ii I equinoxresort.com. 

Green Mountain at Fox Run, Lud- 
:$ Iow, (800) 448-8106, www.fitwoman. 
,e com. Women only. 
a Hawk Spa at the Hawk Inn and 
e Resort, Route 100, Plymouth, VT 
:t 05056, (800) 685-4295, www.hawlcre- 
5 sort.com. 

New Life Hiking Spa, Killington, 
is (800) 228-4676, (802) 422-4302, 

$ www.newlifehikingspa.com. 

Oasis Day Spa, 300 Cornerstone 
c Drive, Williston, (802) 879-9499. 

The Spa at Topnotch, 4000 Moun- 
1 tain Road, Stowe, VT 05672; (800) 451- 
> 8686, (802) 253-8585, www.topnotch- 
resort.com. 

The Spa at the Woods, Killington, 

1 (802) 422-3139, www.spaatthewoods. 
com. 

Stephen & Burns Salon and Spa, 29 

; Church Street, Burlington, VT 05401, 
(802) 865-4766, and 72 Helena Drive, 
Williston, VT 05495, (802) 878-6413, 
www.stephenandbums.com. 

Stoweflake Mountain Resort and 
Spa, Stowe, (800) 253-2232, www. 
stoweflake.com. 

Woodstock Inn and Resort, Wood- 
stock, (800) 448-7900, www.wood- 
stockinn.com. 


Enjoy the best of 
Vermont at 
Benningtons 
First Senior Living 
Community 

Theres never been a better time 
to make the most of your retire- 
ment years...or a better time to 
make the Village at Fillmore 
Pond your new home. 



Since we opened, the response from seniors and their families has been overwhelming! 
And no wonder. Whether they’ve chosen to own an attractive cottage home. or to rent 

an independent living or assisted livin<> apart- 
ment in our coz>^ "country inn," everyone has mar- 
\eled at the thoughtful rangę of sen ices and ameni- 
ties that makes living "the good life" in Vermont 
even better. 

GJillage fillmore c Vond_' 



300 Village Lane, Bennington, VT (next to the Center for the Arts) 

802.447.7000 www.fillmorepond.com iv t=r 
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Cali (802) 
773-7866 

for a free 
color 
brochure. 


▲ tipi living Aearly Sioux culture a 
archery a crafts a survival skills 
tracking a canoeing a backpacking 
cooperative work & play a ages 10-14 


www. nighteaglewilderness. com 



YMCA Camp Abnaki 

Celebrating 100 years of camping! 
1901-2001 

Located in the Lakę Champlain Islands 


Resident camp for boys 6-16 
1, 2, 4, 6 or 8-week sessions 


Activities: Sailing, Windsurfing, Kayaking, Canoeing, 
Tennis, Archery, Crafts, Soccer, Basketball, Hiking, 
Backpacking, Teen Adventure Trips and Counselor in 
Training Program. 

To register your alumni status 
or for information visit 
www. campabnaki. org 

YMCA Camp Abnaki«266 College St.•Burlington, VT 05401 
Tel: 802-862-8981 *Fax: 802-862-9984 




Camping with 
Horses 

H0RSEMANSHIP 
WATER SP0RTS 
CAMPING TRIPS 


Catherine Capers 


Summer Camp in Southern Vermont 60 Girls, Ages 9-15 
> HORSE & ANIMAL CARE-RIDE DAILY! 

* Horse Shows, Trail Rides, Jumping 
» Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail 

* Tennis, Photography, Arts, Crafts 

Audrey Nelson & Liz Ambuhl, Directors 
P.0, Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 800-453-4441 
www.campcathennecapers.com 



l -happyhearT^ 


Summer Camp for Youth ages 9-14 
One, Three or Six week sessions 


Year Round Farm Vacations Too! 
(See Classifieds: Vacation Rcntal Info) 



Wholesome fun on a 260 acre historical hilllop farm 
in Tunhridgc. Yermont _ 


Conlact Info: 802-889-3246 happyhearts@innevi.com 
www2.cyberrentals.com/VTCen/RussCen.html 


THEBURKES 

(Continued from page 41) 

State employee after the governor. His 
reports are all the morę impressive if 
you understand something of the man 
behind that voice. His story starts in a 
classic vein — a rural, poor childhood 
whose burdens, for an active boy, were 
balanced somewhat by the entice- 
ments of wild naturę just outside the 
family door. And into this isolated Yer¬ 
mont valley, for this boy with musical 
inclinations, there was a rich stream of 
American culture flowing north from 
the cities — jazz. And then, into a life 
that had somehow merged these strains 
of rural and urban American life, a cru- 
el affliction welled up from the depths 
of his own genes. 

"I grew up in a tarpaper shack in 
Granville, Yermont/' Ray says, stand- 
ing in the kitchen of his farmhouse 
one evening, hands folded over the 
head of the cane in front of him. "No 
lie, it was a one-room shack. But I 
wouldn't have changed it. I had a great 
family, aunts and uncles. You could go 
down back and catch trout out of the 
brook. You could go up back and the 
deer and partridges were right in back 
of the house. When the holidays rolled 
around, my aunts and uncles would 
get together. One of my uncles played 
guitar, one played piano, one played 
accordion. We'd have them old hoe- 
downs. What a way to grow up! I 
played and learned all those old hoe- 
downs, all those sąuare dance songs — 
deedle-up, deedle-up, deedle-eedle- 
eedle-eh! [pounding his cane in 
rhythm]. I wouldn't have changed that 
childhood for nothing. 

"I started playing clarinet in school, 
and right off the bat, Bill Haley and the 
Comets come along with those rock 
I 'n' roli horn players. I'd been playing 
country. It took me right off; I had to 
do that. I bought an old tenor sax that 
was a piece of garbage. But I saved my 
money and finally bought a brand new 
horn in 1959. I madę my first dollar in 
1953 playing in a band — a dollar! 
When I got to be in college I played 
two nights a week, and you madę $7 or 
$8 or $9 or $10; that was big money. 
That kept me in meal tickets and 
books, and I've been at it ever sińce. 

"In 1956 a friend of minę who played 
trumpet came in the yard and said, 
'What are you doirig tonight, Ray?' 

'Not much.' 

'We're going to go to Burlington.' 


'What's there?' 
'Louis Armstrong.' 
'Who's he?' 
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'Oh, they play Dixieland. You' 
him, Ray.' 

"So we go up there to Malletts Bay 
to see this Dixieland band, and, boy, 
they were really good. There was a big 
crowd, but finally I got up to where I 
stood this far from Louis Armstrong. ii 
He was playing right there. I could aom 
have reached out and touched his horn. 

He was playing with Peanuts Hucko r; 
and Trummy Young and some of those 
old guys. And he was so gooood ; it just 
blew me right away." 

Ray was on the bandstand when he 
and Ann first saw each other, as Ann 
recalls it now: "We met at a dance at 
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Tunbridge Fair because Dad [Ray] was 
playin' in the band. I was just there. 
He saw me dancing, and Dad's a really 
good dancer; he came up and said, 
'Will you dance with me?' 'Yeah, surę, 
I'll dance with anyone.' " 

That meeting led to what has obvi- 
ously been a successful marriage — 
one, it seems safe to say, that hasn't 
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been unduly burdened by long silences. 

When Ray was a teenager he noticed 
problems with his sight. It was a genet- 
ic disorder — retinitis pigmentosa — 
that gradually but inexorably nar- 
rowed his field of vision until there 
was nothing left. By his late 20s, he 
was working in the lab at the Vermont 
Agency of Transportation, but he 
knew that with blindness approaching, 
his life was at a crossroads. He could- 
n't continue the lab work without his 
sight, and the kinds of farm work he 
could do were limited. But he could 
play his horn. An opportunity to be a 
full-time musician came along. And 
then, just behind that, came another 
opportunity to use an instrument 
whose possibilities he was just discov- 
ering — his voice. 

"I'd had a chance to go big-time play 
ing, back in '69. I used to work for a 
booking agent; I played with bands a 
lot. 'Hey Ray, you want to go to Flori- 
da? Billy Joel wants a horn player.' I 
don't know if that was the real Billy 
Joel or just some guy with the name 
Billy Joel. At the time it was paying 200 
bucks a week, and I was losing my 
sight, and I didn't have the radio job [at 
the AOT], and I thought, 'I've got a wife 
and two kids, and they want me to go 
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on the road and make way over twice 
as much money.' It was tempting, but 
it was no life for a married man. Almost 
the same day I get a cali from the per- 
sonnel department and the guy had put 
in his notice that had been running the 
radio. 'You want to try this?' 

"I had told them that I had to get out 
of the lab because I couldn't see to do 
the work. I had to read these ther- 
mometers and they were getting fuzzy 
and I just couldn't do it. I said 'surę/ 
and I went down there and I had an 
aptitude for it. Funny how it works 
out. I could have gone to work in a 
band somewhere down in Florida — 
you always wonder. And making a lot 
morę money. But Tm glad I stayed 
where I did. It's been a lot better." 

The job is, of course, much morę 
than "running the radio." Ray realized 
that, as State dispatcher, he would 
have to lcnow the highways of Ver- 
re > mont so well that, once his sight was 
gone, he would be able to talk about 
them as if he were looking at a map. 
He didn't have much time to imprint a 
mental image that would have to last 
him a lifetime. 

If I was going to be a dispatcher, I 
madę it a point to know every road. I 
used to take the Vermont map when it 
was slow, and I'd do every town. I'd 
take Route 100 from top to bottom,- Fd 
take Route 4. I'd take every town, 
every little route there is out there. I 
madę it a point to know where it was 
and what district it's in, and after a 
while Fd get to know what garage and 
what person maintained it. It wasn't 
happenstance. It was something I set 
out to do when I could still see it. I 
was losing my sight by then, of 
course." 


By now, Ray has a near-perfect 
knowledge of the State of Vermont's 
road network. But that's not all. At 
any given moment — during a snow- 
storm, say — he has a mental image of 
which roads have been plowed and 
how long ago and the identity, by the 
sound of their voices on the crackling 
radio, of nearly every AOT snowplow 
truck driver in Vermont and where 
their trucks are! He keeps a running 
log of the condition of Vermont's high¬ 
ways and weather by typing the infor- 
mation into a Computer that speaks 
the name of each key as he strikes it. 
Ray says that he's happy to stay up 30 


hours at a time if a big snowstorm 
hits. But finally, when the snów winds 
down, he calls Ann to come and pick 
him up. 

Once home and facing the challenge 
(lilce most of us) of making the domes- 
tic enterprise work, the Burkes have 
the advantage of seeing eye-to-eye on 
the big things, lilce money: 

Ray: "It's hard to make money farm- 
ing, but some people are lcind of clum- 
sy and careless with their money, too. 
They spend it on — oh, man, I would- 
n't thinlc of spending money on some 
of the things that people do ... Take a 
little thing lilce sąuash. One year we 
had enough sąuash and pumplcins to 
buy everybody brand new boots. It's a 
little thing, but it didn't have to come 
out of my check or out of the farm 
money. The lcids' hot lunch money 
comes mostly from the henhouse. So 
we play a few jobs, take in a few bucks 
there. You add it all up and it's a living 
there." 

Ann: "We only buy what we can 
afford. A lot of farms today go in over 
their heads, then they want somebody 
to bail 'em out. It 7 s not the way our 
forefathers did." 

And they have the advantage of see¬ 
ing eye-to-eye on the little things, lilce 
washing the dishes: 

Ray: "Fil tell you. She's good with 
cattle, and the last thing every night, 
she'11 go bacie and check the herd over. 
So many times if something's gone 
wrong, say, a cow's got tangled up or a 
water bowFs got brolce, you catch it. 
So you haven't lost something. Nonę 
of my ladies here lilce doing dishes. I 
don't mind; I grew up doing dishes. 
And for me to go out and do the last 
rounds, I can't see what's going on. So 
years ago I said, 'Fil do the dishes, and 
you do the barn.' I can't see to go out 
there, Fd have to feel every cow, make 
surę its chain's free, hoe 'em out, lceep 
'em clean ; I can't do that very good. It's 
something she's good at, and Fm good 
at doing dishes. OK, we'll swap off the 
traditional male-female role, but it 
works here. We try to work together, 
realizing the strengths and wealcnesses 
of each one." 


Chris Granstrom’s own farm enterprise is rais- 
ing strawberries in the town of New Haven. 
Photographers Melissa Fisher and Ethan 
Hubbard live in the town of Washington. 


= NEW = 

LOGGER GIFTS 

FROM VERM0NT’S BEST 
SELLING COMEDIAN 

TOLL FREE 1-888-917-8789 v[sa/«astebc»rd 
ob visit WWW.RUSTYD.NET 



Vemont's Online UoStation J 

and morę... t 
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www.greenmountainstate.com I 
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John H. Millers photographs 
of Northeast Kingdom places 
and people were takenfrom 
1971 to 1976. They are published, 
along with a short story by 
Howard Frank Mosher, in 
the new book Granite & Cedar. 
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B O O K S O F V E R M O isr T INEERESE 

Of Granite and Cedar 

By Ann Marie Giroux 


Granite et) Cedar: The People and the Land of 
Verinont’s Northeast Kingdom by John H. 
Miller, with short fiction by Howard Frank 
Mosher, Vermont Folklife Center, Middlebury, 
VT, 108 pages, softcover, $35. 

Vermont's Northeast Kingdom is a beautiful 
place and it is a hard place. The breathtaking 
landscape both protects and isolates; the pristine 
location brings harsh weather that demands a 
strong will; the sluggish economy keeps time 
with the slow pace of life. This was particularly 
true prior to the mid-20th century. By the mid- 
1960s change would be hastened in a manner 
that would literally rock the earth: Interstate 91 
was slated to pass through the area. 

The Vermont Folklife Center's latest publica- 
tion, Granite et) Cedar, captures the people and 
land of the Northeast Kingdom during this criti- 
cal period — when an isolated place madę acces- 
sible is forever changed. With this new volume, 
the Folklife Center departs from its norm of 
chronicling orał histories such as Miller's own 
Deer Camp: Last Light in the Northeast King¬ 
dom (1992). This time, the fiction of Howard 
Frank Mosher and Miller's striking photographs 
are joined to further the center's mission of 
recording rural life in Vermont. Printed by the 
renowned Stinehour Press in Lunenburg, Granite 
et) Cedar features beautifully rendered duotone 
prints and a crisp design by Laughing Bear Asso¬ 
ciates of Montpelier. 

Mosher's story, "Second Sight," is set in 1965, 
just as the Interstate was "spooling north from 


Boston and south from Montreal with something 
of the inexorableness of the glacier that had 
carved out our hills and valleys ten thousand 
years ago ...." Miller's photographs, taken 
between 1971 and 1976, capture the waning way 
of life in those hills and valleys and relate the 
story in the same powerful manner that Mosh- 
er's text tells the tale. 

Nostalgia doesn't play a part in either man's 
work. Mosher does not pit bucolic past against 
modern wasteland. In Mosher's Kingdom Coun- 
ty, the Ku Klux Klan had a presence, French- 
Canadians and their Catholicism were often tar- 
gets of scom, and the great influenza epidemie of 
1918 decimated entire hamlets. Miller's black 
and white prints show many abandoned and 
crumbling houses ; most of the residents are pho- 
tographed alone, their clothes worn, their faces 
lined. Mosher's protagonist sees her role this 
way: "And in matters we can't rectify, at least to 
witness to all that has happened — and to do so 
without judgment." A role both Mosher and 
Miller adopt. 
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Miller's pictures highlight the char- 
acter of the landscape and people who 
are his subjects. They show an appreci- 
ation for unadorned faces, swollen and 
spotted hands and soiled work clothes. 
In the Kingdom, life can be hard, but a 
certain pride comes from living that 
life. Everywhere Miller sees pleasing 
patterns in the rugged landscape, the 
yertical three-story barns and the Iow, 
horizontal trailers. He records the 
inherent beauty of simple repetition in 
the long lines of fence posts, rows of 
tilting headstones, miles of clapboards, 
hills of hay bales and ovals of chicken 
wire. Miller's work is rich with pat- 
tems, but little is ornate, and all is prac- 
tical, in a place where the dwellings 
mirror the land and the people who 
built them. 

In the character of Jane Hubbell, who 
madę her debut with her 15-year-old 
nephew Rob in another Mosher story, 
"Satterfield," in the Spring 2001 issue of 
Veimont Life , Mosher gives us a woman 
who embodies the dual natures of gran- 
ite and cedar, both indigenous to the 
Northeast Kingdom. Although cedar is 
a durable wood, valued for its ability to 
resist rot, it can be shaped into utilitari- 
an items like fence posts and grave 
markers. Granite outcroppings are the 
bane of Kingdom farmers, yet this mate¬ 
riał, which cripples precious farm tools 
and scars pastures, is valued for its 
enduring ąualities. Many a cedar or 
granite headstone testifies to lives long 
past. This unsentimental woman of 
Kingdom stock who taps the maples 
and harvests the apples in the cemetery 
chooses life over decay. In response to 
townspeople's concem over the impend- 
ing Interstate, she declares: "Second 
homes might be preferable to no homes. 
Any community might be better than 
no community." 

The plan for the new highway has it 
slicing through Jane's farm and cutting 
off from the rest of the Kingdom Coun- 
ty cemetery the plot where her parents 
are buried. In her wisdom, Jane Hubbell 
knows when to resist and when to bend. 
She acąuiesces but she does so on her 
own terms. Determined aunt and unset- 
tled nephew move the bodies one mem- 
orable autumn day. She tells her 
nephew, "Even the Highroad [her name 
for the Interstate] will have its benefits. 
It's already helped to reunite the 
Hubbell family. It may help us in other 
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ways as well." 

Aunt Jane values the rhythm of tradi- 
tion but refuses to be crippled by it: 
"Change can often be change for the 
better, Rob," she says. When she pres- 
ents the family photographs to her 
nephew along with the stories connect- 
ed to each, she tells him: "The photos 
aren't a present. They're a legacy." 
Granite et) Cedar preserves a piece of 
the legacy of the people and land of Ver- 
mont's Northeast Kingdom while 
reminding us that the challenge for 
new generations is to make new pat- 
tems grow from revered traditions. 

• 

Backcountry Skiing Adventures: 
Classic Ski and Snowboard Tours in 
Vermont and New York by David 
Goodman, Appalachian Mountain 
Club Books, Boston, MA, 200 pages, 
softcover, $14.95; and Winter Trails: 
Yermont et) New Hampshire by Marty 
Basch, a Falcon Guide by Globe Peąuot 
Press, Guilford, CT, 172 pages, soft- 
cover, $12.95. 

Writer-outdoorsman David Good¬ 
man of Waterbury is devoted to a new 
kind of skiing — one that's the oldest 
and most traditional kind of all. Good¬ 
man, who helped spark a renaissance in 
backcountry skiing, has completed his 
third book extolling the virtues of this 
demanding, beautiful sport. 

Backcountry Skiing Adventures: 
Classic Ski and Snowboard Tours in 
Vermont and New York follows his ear- 
lier volume offering off-trail ski and 
snowboard tours in New Hampshire 
and Maine. His first book, Classic 
Backcountry Skiing, sampled tours 
across New England. 

The first two books sold vigorously 
and introduced thousands to the thrills 
of backcountry skiing — a demanding 
sport that encompasses aspects of both 
downhill and cross-country skiing. 
Instead of using ski lifts and groomed 
trails, a backcountry skier spends his or 
her day climbing up an untracked — or 
barely tracked — mountain and then 
skiing back down it. 

And while the difficulties of such 
skiing are often considerable, so are the 
rewards. Any mountaintop view in 
midwinter is wild, beautiful, and 
thrilling. But to see the snowy prow of 
CamePs Hump looming high above a 
forested rangę of hills, or to descend 
into a vast forested valley with snowy 


mountains on all sides of you — well, 
such experiences are completely unfor- 
gettable. That ineffable sense of real 
wilderness, right here in settled old 
New England, is what brings backcoun¬ 
try skiers back again and again. 

But there's another attraction for 
David Goodman, and that's the history 
hidden in these mountains. Because of 
its historie associations with the begin- 
nings of skiing in New England, Good¬ 
man has a special affection for the 
Ranch Valley in Stowe, where Ameri¬ 
can skiing culture took root. 

Young athletes in the 1930s would 
ride the train to Waterbury, take the 
electric trolley to Stowe, then get a taxi 
to take them up the Smugglers' Notch 
Road to what was then called Stowe 
Forks — the mouth of the Ranch Val- 
ley. Then they would ski up the valley 
to Ranch Camp, where they'd spend 
the night. The next day, they'd climb 
up Mansfield and ski down the Bruce 
Trail, the Burt or Steeple Trails, or 
some other classic run. One run — or 
maybe two for very strong athletes — 
and that would be it. 

Today, Goodman sees that older type 
of skiing being re-established through 
modern telemarking eąuipment and 
techniąues. It offers Goodman and oth- 
ers a chance to push beyond the crowds 
and bring skiing back to its romantic, 
outdoorsy roots. 

• 

For something a bit less challenging, 
most of the outings described in the 
just-published second edition of Winter 
Trails: Yermont et) New Hampshire by 
Marty Basch are easy, accessible and 
often feasible as snowshoe hikes. 

Familiar trails such as the Stowe 
Recreation Path and the Old Railroad 
Bed/West River Trail in Jamaica are 
described, as are expeditions to Grout 
Pond in Stratton or Osmore Pond in 
Groton State Forest. And just to guard 
against being a collection of beginner's 
tours, Basch throws in a couple of tough 
mountain expeditions. 

Taken together, these two books will 
provide plenty of information designed 
to get you out of your easy chair and 
into the sparkling winter wilderness or, 
should the weather tum bad, they'11 at 
least keep you in your easy chair fanta- 
sizing about morę and better backcoun¬ 
try adventures. 

— T.K.S. 
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Pownal Recycles tlie Dump 


By Julius Rosenwald 
Photographed by Keyin Bubriski 



M ost towns in Vermont have a 
library. Some have a petting 
zoo. Many have art galleries. 
Yet only one that I know of — Pow¬ 
nal — has all of the above in a single 
place, at what solid waste techni- 
cians cali the transfer station and 
what old-timers and lcids still cali 
the dump. 

In Pownal, Stefan Strohmaier, the 
landfill supervisor, has created some- 
thing of a theme park just off Mapie 
Grove Road, and it has evolved into 
a community institution, becoming 
far morę than a place where people 
go to dispose of their rubbish and 
recyclables. "You have to be willing 
to experiment and change your pro¬ 
gram," he said. "You can't get too 
invested in doing things a certain 
way." By goiły, Strohmaier has stuck 
to those guns. 

Ironically, a mandated State regu- 
lation led the way to one of 
Strohmaier's initial strokes of cre- 
ativity. A four-acre hillside parcel at 
the landfill needed recertification to 
classify it as an officially closed sec- 
tion. The state's maintenance Sched¬ 
ule reąuired Pownal to mow the old 
landfill so trees wouldn't grow on it 
and ruin the cover with their roots. 

Strohmaier had cut over the land 
in the conventional fashion, using a 
tractor and brush hog, but operating 
eąuipment on the sidehills posed dif- 
ficulties. "The tires distorted, dented 
and started ruts in the ground," he 
explained. "Plus it was dangerous." 

"I also found the soil ąuality was 


deteriorating," he 
said. "The grass 
wasn't growing 
well so we had to 
buy composted 
manure and 
spread it. Expen- 
sive! So the State 
was calling for 
keeping it mowed 
and fertilized. 

That’s when I had 
an epiphany. 

When you have an 
animal, they're 
mowing it on one end and fertilizing 
it on the other. There's your total 
maintenance package." 

Strohmaier had already erected a 
fence around the plot to prevent all- 
terrain vehicles from damaging the 
site. Now he had to decide what 
kind of animals to put on the proper- 
ty. The first year he employed four- 
legged lawn mowers, he brought in a 
flock of sheep and one llama. Last 
year he turned out two llamas and 
18 domesticated deer, including 
eight pregnant does. 

PownaTs retired road foreman, 
Augustine "Tinker" Baker, surveyed 
the herd grazing under a cloudless 
sky. "They must think they're in 
heaven," he said. "They've got 
water, shelter, grass, a good fence 
and ... Stefan!" 

PownaPs transfer station harkens 
back to the days of the town dump 
and the time-honored tradition of 
dump-picking. The Yankee philoso- 



Stefan Strohmaier ; top, is the master of 
PownaTs thrioing and unusual recycling 
and transfer station. He combines reuse, 
llamas, art and even a library ofused 
books into a dump to be proud of. 


phy of "use it up, wear it out, make 
it do or do without" still thrives in 
Pownal. At the east side of the prop- 
erty stands a mountain of potential- 
ly usable stuff. Paying cursory hom- 
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2002 Calendars 


2002 Vermont Life Wall Calendar 

The most popular item in our catalog. 8 x 10V1, wire- - 
bound, with ample space for notes and appointments. 

CWC2010 $10.95 

(CWC2210 Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 

2002 Yermont Life Engagement Book 

A compact, week-at-a-glance organizer with 55 color 
photographs of Vermont people and landscapes. 5% x 8%, 
boxed, ready for gift mailing. Also makes a diary! 

CEB2011 $10.95 (CEB2211 Two or morę: $10.50 ea 

2002 Yermont Life Pocket Calendar 

This purse-sized weekly calendar with space for reminders. 
notes, birthdays, etc., contains 12 scenes ofVermont’s 
spectacular seasons. 

CPC2035 $6.95 (CPC2235 Two or morę: $6.50 ea.) 


when you order all three calendars shown above in our 
3-Calendar Gift Pack. Use the special item number below: 

CCC2045: 3-Calendar Gift Pack $25.95 


Wcnnont Seasons 
l Calendar aooa 


Vermont Seasons Calendar 2002 
with Weather Notes 

Vermont Life’s largest format wali calendar! 

Showcasing the beauty of Vermont in all its seasonal splendor. Each month features a 
beautiful photo, fascinating Vermont weather facts, lorę and statistics, plus room to 
i write your own notes. 13 x 1072, opening to 13 x 21. 

: CWE2052 $12.95 
; (CWE2252 Two or morę: $11.95 ea.) 


The Beauty of Vermont 

The latest of Vennont Life’s best-selling Vermont photo books, The Beauty of Vennont brings 
together the best, most beautiful photographs that have graced the pages of Yermont Life 
over the past decade, displayed seasonally from the rebirth of spring through the glories of 
summer, the colors of autumn and the crystalline beauty of winter. As perfect for those who 
have never seen Vermont as it is for those who already know and love the Green Mountains. 

With morę than 100 color photographs, and an introduction and 
commentary by Vermont Life Editor Tom Slayton. A splendid gift. 
ii rri ii r> 10'A x 10 l A, hardcover, 96 pages. 

er cali loll tree: beauo 77 $26.95 


8 AM-4:30 PM ET, or use the bound-in Order Form, opposite. 


See Yermont Life 's Online Catalog at WWW.VermontLifeCatalog.com 
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Mapie Syrup and Pancake Gift Box 

Continuing our tradition of joining Vermont mapie syrup with buttermilk pancakes, this year we bring you a new 
label and decorative gift box ready for giving. Popular Vermont folk artist Warren Kimbles cheery “Snowman” 
and Snów Family’ designs decorate an 8-ounce glass bottle of Vermont Grade A dark amber mapie syrup and a 
l/ 2 -pound package of buttermilk pancake mix. Ali from the Brown Family Farm of Putney. 

FSBX022 $15.95 
(FSBX222 Two or morę: $14.95 ea.) 


! Fbutteirmilk 1 
fincie M,/ 


Mapie Leaf Syrup and Cabot Cheddar Cheese 

This year we have madę the perfect combination even better! 1 Ib. of Cabot’s Private Stock cheddar is accompanied 
by 8.45-oz. of Grade A medium amber mapie syrup, presented in a beautiful leaf glass decanter. Packaged together 
in an attractive gift box, this is the perfect choice for housewarmings, holidays and for business associates. 

FSCB010 $19.95 

(FSCB210 Two or morę: $19.50 ea. ) 

FLSY060 Mapie Leaf Syrup only $10.95 
(FLSY260 Two or morę: $10.50 ea.) 


Vermont Siatę Trivets 

These hand-cut Vermont green siatę trivets will add grace to any table. The uniąue engraved images 
are madę from actual mapie leaves and red clover (Vermont’s State flower) gathered from Vermont’s 
pastures and forests. The intricate snowflake design is based on a photograph taken by famous 
Yermonter W.A. “Snowflake” Bentley. 6x6 with cork pads. Individually boxed. 


SAVE UP TO 60% 

on selected items. 

Visit the SALE pagc at 

www.vermontlifecatalog.com 


ZSNW045 Snowflake Trivet $9.95 
(ZSNW245 'Two or morę: $8.95 ea.) 

ZMPL042 Mapie Leaf Trivet $9.95 
(ZMPL242 Two or morę: $8.95 ea.) 

ZCLV044 Red Clover Trivet $9.95 
(ZCLV244 Two or morę: $8.95 ea.) 

ZTRY046 One of each design $26.85 


<© Order Toll Free: 800-455-3399, Ext 0146 

or use the order form on the baek of this page. 


square nails and everything. Rather 
than go to the brush dump and even- 
tually be burned, we used the wood 
and added our library." 

Thougb practicality cuts a wide 
swath through everything Stroh- 
maier does, he always has an ulterior 
motive, one that forms the founda- 
tion of the operation. He has an 
unshakable commitment to commu- 
nity involvement. To make his pro- 
| gram succeed, pcople must partici- 
I pate. Morę than half the 1,100 house- 


in the late 1800s to Vermonters 
who'd moved out west. There were 
letters back from people who he was 
sending dry goods to — Colorado, 
Arizona, Salt Lalce City. These are 
snips of our history and what was 
actually going on. It was a whole 
section of that storę owner's life." 

Upon finding curios and col- 
lectibles, Strohmaier usually tries to 
find someone in town who would 
appreciate the object and presents it 
to them. "I found a set of six etch- 


talce the backhoe and piele up some 
stuff and then swing the bucket from 
side to side just to put on a show for 
the kid. He loves it." 

Given his try-anything attitude, it 
didn't talce much to persuade 
Strohmaier when Pownal artist Bill 
Botzow proposed a gallery at the land- 
filł. "The germ for me came when 
we'd go to recycle," said Botzow. "Pd 
throw caps in the barrel and see all 
these great-colors. What great art 
materiał! What a great possibility!" 
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Deadline is Our Lifeline, 


Support Vermont's Endangered Species 
on Your 2001 Tax Form. 

The Nongame Wildlife Fund relies primarily on donations 
to preserve Vermont's natural heritage through: 

• Protecting nesting beaches 

• Protecting endangered species 

• Working with landowners 

• Books, fact sheets and presentations for public use 
Look for the loon on your 2001 Verniont State tax form. 

144 





YERMONT YERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 


595 TEBBETTS ROAD (802) 456-7020 write or cali for portfolio 

EAST CALAIS, VT 05650 1 -800-639-1796 of designs - $20.00 


Reproduction 18th & 19th C. Yermont homes built on your site 



/ 


Isf•< 

ri f h^n 

i ■ ® nrl ■ i * 

Designed and manufactured in Maine. 


Gamę omit our /noolel; 


Bring your floorplans and ideas and let us 
help you design the home of your dreams. 

Affordable panelized western red cedar 
post & beam homes and sunrooms! 

For a free brochure or $12 NDH plan book, 
or for directions to our model, write or cali 

New Dimension Homes, hic . 

Tom & Dianę Cafiyn 
RR 1 Box YL8 • Clinton, ME 04927 

207-426-7450 


The Spirit of Christmas Year-Round 


Uermont Rlpaca 



Company 

( Christmas 1) 

• LARGE SELECTION of Holiday ornaments 
including EUROPEAN GLASS. 

• Holiday decorations, RIBBON and 

arrangements our specialty. 

• SHOWCASE DEALER for Dept. 56. 

Lynn Haney Collection. 

• Williraye & Byers Choice Carolers. 

Locatcd on Historie Rte 7A 
bctwccn Manchester & Arlington. VT 

Open Daily 9:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 

(800) 834-5036 www.xmasdays.com 


Raising Alpacas * Sound Irwestment 

A Rewarding Lifestyle 

Come visit us in 

Stratford* Yermont 



:i 

Phone: 802-765-9639 

FAX: 802-765-9641 

E-mail: vtalpaca@valley.net 

Web site: vermontalpacaco.com 
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Mary Natalizia, the art teacher at 
Pownal Elementary, had wanted 
Botzow to do a residency at the 
school and he agreed. Botzow 
explained that he wanted to provide ] 
an opportunity for children to make 
art that would be displayed in a pub¬ 
lic place. 

Working with third and fourth 
graders, he set out the parameters. ! 
"The idea was to use local, abundant 
and normally discarded materiał," 
said Botzow. "One girl brought in a 
bunch of plastic tops for Bic pens. 
Her father worked in a factory in 
North Adams and they were discard- 
ing a test run. We cut apart deter¬ 
gent bottles, used the screw-on tops, I 
lids and lots of other stuff we col- 
lected." 

Botzow asked the children to 
make a piece that reflected some- 
thing they'd learned and found inter- 
esting during the school year. The 
results ran the gamut. "Some show 
long division or multiplication prob- 
lems," he said. "Another had to do 
with astronomy and showed the 
planets. One boy had studied Neva- 
da and he did sort of a three-dimen- 
sional map of the State." 

Strohmaier can attest to the 
results, attached to one of the recy¬ 
cling sheds. "When kids come in 
with their parents," he said, "they'11 
take them over, point and say, 'You 
see that. That's my piece of art. I did 
that.' " 

Botzow described how he felt 
about Strohmaier's observations. "I 
wanted to have their creations make 
a place better," he said. "And I think 
it has." 

Asked about anything else in the 
pipeline, Strohmaier said, "You bet." 
He smiled and remained silent. 
Then, with a theatrical flair, he 
unrolled an engineer's blueprint. 
"The town is going to have its own 
baseball and soccer field on the site 
of the original capped landfill. It 's 
fiat and has plenty of space." 

He did mention one morę hit of 
upcoming whimsy. He plans on rais- 
ing a flock of emus to keep the deer 
and llamas company. ? 


Writer Julius Rosenwald lives in Benning- 
ton. Photographer Kevin Bubriski lives in 
Shaftsbur y. 
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On the Trail of the Lost Granola 


By Carol Maurer 





V 


I t was my friend, Rian, an early back- 
to-the-lander from the Northeast 
Kingdom, who put me onto the mys- 
terious mixture labeled "Almost 
HatcłTs." Purchased at the Buffalo 
Mountain Food Co-op in Hardwick, it 
was, he explained, descended from the 
original Hatch's Granola, the once- 
acclaimed product of a legendary natural 
foods storę in St. Johnsbury. As the story 
goes, Hatch's storę was a popular gather- 
ing place for counterculture luminaries 
such as Timothy Leary, Richard Alpert 
(aka Ram Dass) and Helen and Scott 
Nearing, among many others. Rian's 
intriguing references to events and per- 
sonalities steeped in 1960s and '70s Ver- 
montiana began to whet my appetite for 
morę than granola. 

I sampled the healthy-looking con- 
coction and developed an immediate 
addiction. As I savored the fiber-laden 
medley of grains, nuts, seeds and 
raisins, I began to fantasize about the 
origins of this culinary vestige of a fas- 
cinating period of Vermont history. By 
the time I had crunched down my last 
spoonful of granola laced with French 
vanilla yogurt, I resolved to 
find the original recipe for 
HatclTs Granola. 

I started my investigative 
journey at Daily Bread Bakery 
Cafe in Richmond, where 
Almost HatclTs is madę. 
Betsy Bott, the then-owner, 


Mildred and Ira Hatch, 
above, developed their gra¬ 
nola formula with nutrition 
in mind as part of a pioneer- 
ing natural foods enterprise 
in St. Johnsbury. Left, Ira, 
with his son, David; 
David's wife, Terry, and 
their daughter, Yana. 


told me she was approached about 20 
years ago by a customer who had 
known the Hatch family. Frustrated by 
his inability to locate his favorite gra¬ 
nola, he asked if she would make some, 
whereupon she pieced together a rea- 
sonable facsimile. "The original had 
ingredients like flax seed, apricots and 
other things that are not in it now," 
Betsy said. 

I set off with a few names to tracie 
down and a copy of a 1976 Blair o) 
Ketchum’s Country Journal article 
about Hatch's storę. This is what I 
discovered. 

In the early 1950s, a couple named 
Ira and Mildred Hatch, who called 
themselves "agricultural missionar- 
ies," returned to St. Johnsbury from 
India, where Ira had taught for many 
years at an agricultural college. Shortly 
thereafter, Mildred read a boolc by 
Gayelord Hauser, a pioneer in the field 
of nutrition and natural foods, an 
avant-garde concept at the time. Fasci- 
nated, Mildred read morę books on nat¬ 
ural foods and introduced them into 
the family diet. 

As her book collection expanded, 
Mildred established a free lending 
library in the Hatch home from which 
she spread the word about healthy eat- 
ing and natural childbirth. She began to 
give lectures and published a newslet- 
ter. But although she was winning 
many converts, they complained that 
there was no place to buy the foods and 
dietary supplements she recommend- 
ed. When they could be found, the 
products were prohibitively expensive. 

Mildred's obsession thus evolved 
into a home-based market that started 
with large drums of brewer's yeast 
trucked in from a brewery in Milwau- 
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Kennedy Brothers 

Where old time values still exist: 
With Vermont Quality Products 
in our Country Storę, plus over 
200 Antiąues and Crafts Booths 

Open Daily • 802-877-2975 
Rt. 22A (Just off Rt.7) Vergennes, VT 
www.kennedy-brothers.com 



ASpecial lnvitation 

Gelebrating over <30 years in the farm and garden industry, 
Coger ’5 Sugar House Gardens invites you to visit our newest 
storę tuckea awau in the beautiful hills of Southern Yermont. 


_a u i. _ . 

Spring.. .the trout ponds are surrounded wił 
Tali.. .the pumplon patch will be filled with sur 
Winter...ourgift shop will sparkl 

spirit. Our beautiful LogCabm Gift Shop is nestled amonglO acres of 
display gardens, ponds and greenhouses. 


th flowe 
surprises 
ith Christmas 



splay gardens, ponds and greenhouses. 

Cnristmas shop open Oct l^th through Christmas Eve. 

Sfew A wonderful stop for the entire famify. Open year-round 
with the exception of Jan. lOth -Feb lOth <S Aug lst -}Oth 

Co2er’s Sugar House Gardens 

., No. Springfield, Vi^0^1^0 • Junction Rt. 10ć> & Rt. 10 

Cali for a FREE Catalog! 



15 Baltimore Rd., No. Springfield 
1(800) • www.cogersugarhouse.com 



LOCATED JUST 

one mile South of 

THE VILLAGE 
OF SHELBURNE 

For TIMES AND 
RESERVATIONS CALL 

802.985.3001 


VISIT US ON OUR WEBSITE AT: 
WWW.VERMONTTEDDYBEAR.COM 



VERMONT STATE CRAFT CENTER 

FROG HOLLOW 

GALLERIES • EDUCATION • EXHIBITS 


BURLINGTON MANCHESTER MIDDLEBURY 
802/863.6458 802/362.3321 802/388.3177 


Fine 

Crafts 

from over 
250 juried 
Vermont 
artisans 

glass 
textiles 
połtery 
jewelry 
paintings 
furniture 
photography 
& morę 


r 

Shop 
Online at 

www.froghollow.org 



Let the 
outside in. 

Rustic Elegance for Body, Home, 
Lodge, Camp & Cabin. 


370 RAILROAD ST., ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 


Lake &Lodg e Storę 


Hickoiy Furniture & Camp Decorations; 
Vintage Canoes, Packbaskets, Snowshoes 
cA Antlers &Taxidermy- Moose Heads 
Philip R. Goodwiń Prints 
Pendleton Blankets 
/ Qo Ibex Clothing 

'So French Wines 802 7 4 8 ”2423 


Vermont Symphony Orchestra 
Jaime Laredo, Musie Director 


2001/2002 Masterworks Series 
Flytin Center, Burlington 

October 13 at 8 p.m. 

Jaime Laredo, conductor 
Pierre Amoyal, yiolinist 

December 1 at 8 p.m. 

Anthony Princiotti, conductor 
VSO Women’s Chorus 

January 26 at 8 p.m. 

Jaime Laredo, conductor 
Jonathon Biss, pianist 

March 16 at 8 p.m. 

Robert De Cormier, conductor 
VSO Chorus 

May 4 at 8 p.m. 

Jaime Laredo, conductor 
Michael Tree, violist 


Order your Tickets Today! 
1-800-86-FIYNN 
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YERMONT FOOD 



Those elusive,award-winning cheeses madę in Vermont 
are now available to you! 

Bring The Taste ofVermont Home for the Holidays 


Order today: 

www.vtcheese.com 


I 1 kee. Then came brown rice, rolled oats, 
wheat germ, bonę meal powder, Nor- 
} \ wegian cod liver oil, dried seaweed, 

| herbs, spices and Vitamin C powder 
from rosę hips. Ira supplied organie pro- 
j duce from his garden. Over time, the 
inventory expanded to include multiple 
I varieties of beans and grains, cheese 
I and fertile eggs. By the 1970s, six-foot- 
high industrial pizza ovens roasted a 
ton and a half of Hatch's famous gra- 
nola every month. 

Sandy Ebbett, who grew up in St. 
Johnsbury, remembers shopping at 
; Hatch's storę with her mother. "It was 
like walking into someone's living 
room," she said. "It's the only place I 
I knew where you could get freshly 
Ijground wheat.' 7 

The Hatches never advertised or even 
■hung a sign outside the house. Their 
H"build it and they will come" philoso- 
Hphy trumped "it pays to advertise" and 
Hmore customers flocked to the storę. 
llToday we would cali Hatch's a socially 
llresponsible business. Its primary con- 
Tjcern was the good health of its cus- 
Itomers. The family had a uniąue pric- 
jing system that had morę to do with 
■affordability than profit. Jack Cook, 
llauthor of the 1976 Country Journal arti- 
Bcle titled "By the Bag, Barrel, or Ounce," 

| wrote, "If after the standard markup of 
twenty percent is applied, the price 
looks too high, it's lowered to what 
seems about right." He ąuoted the 
Hatches' son, David, as saying, "One of 
the unfortunate things that happened in 
this business is that the kind of food we 
deal in has gained the reputation of 
being expensive. Weil, we play it so 
that it's not." Bud Ebbett, a retired geol- 
ogy professor at Lyndon State College, a 
hiking buddy and friend to David 
Hatch, put it this way: "They would 
charge morę for pecans than almonds 
because almonds are better for you." 

When David Hatch took over the 
business after his mother's death in 
1964, he expanded on his parents' prin- 
ciples of altruistic capitalism. Working 
with the new food co-ops and private 
health food Stores that were beginning 
to sprout around the State, he shared 
his knowledge and sources, regardless 

I of potential competition. 

In the late 1960s and '70s, Jim Brown, 
a local teenager now in his late 40s and 
living in East Calais, was a constant 
yisitor at Hatch's, where his mother 


worked in the mail order department. 
His close relationship with David 
Hatch, a mentor and longtime friend 
whom he described as "magnetic and 
charismatic," offered him a close-up 
view into a fascinating new world. 
"They were the local counterculture 
before the hippie movement. Ira Hatch 
went to town with a wheelbarrow 
instead of a car. He was an organie gar- 
dener and had a well-developed com- 
post pile. He was recycling before any- 
one had heard of it." 

The Hatches belonged to an exten- 
sive network of free thinlcers and inter- 
nationalists, according to Brown, who 
remembered a steady stream of visitors 
from all over the country: "Ram Dass 
was a freąuent guest. Helen and Scott 
Nearing were close friends and came 
often. Antiwar issues and the environ- 
ment were popular topics." 

To Brown and others who knew him, 
David Hatch was a catalyst for raising 
provocative issues and promoting inno- 
vative ideas. Hallucinogenic drugs and 
Eastern philosophies were part of the 


mix. Although David personally 
eschewed the use of drugs, he freely 
explored with others the prevailing 
theories about altered States of con- 
sciousness popularized by the culture 
of the '60s. "Some people thought 
David was wacky," said Bud Ebbett. 
"His appearance — long hair and beard 
— predated hippie culture." 

As time went on, Hatch's became a 
vital dietary source for a diverse clien- 
tele that included the student dorms at 
Goddard College in Plainfield and a 
Tibetan Buddhist meditation center in 
Barnet called Taił of the Tiger (now 
named Karmę Choling). 

The morę I leamed about the heyday 
of Hatch's storę, the morę determined I 
became to find the authentic recipe for 
Hatch's Granola. I dogged every clue, 
followed every lead — into New Hamp- 
shire, back to Vermont — scrounged 
for old cookbooks in secondhand book- 
stores, searched the Internet, picked up 
snippets of information here and there 
but little hard data on the original 
formula. Finally, I networked my way 
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The Scandinavian 
Country Shop llc 


Scandinavian Gifts & Handcrafts 

34 Bonneł Street 
Manchester, VT 05255-1007 
802X866-362-9992 

www.scandiagiftideas.com 


"The best short introduction to 
Vermont politics available" 

Sam Hand, Professor of History, UVM 

♦ A perfect holiday gift 

♦ $24.95 (plus tax & $3 s/h) 

♦ Over 324 pages 

♦ Bicentennial edition 
includes election of 2000 

To order write or cali 802-223-2851, 
186 Murray Rd., Montpelier, VT 05602 
E-mail: wodoyle@adelphia .net 




* ^ easona b' e 

\ Lantems, Sco 
and Hand Koi 


Fine American Lighting 

Real American Value brom 
Lighting by Hammerworks 

• Top Quality Materials 
Completely Handcrafted 
Reasonable Prices 

Sconces, Chandeliers, 
and Hand Forged Hardware 
Send for our catalog and discover 
how you can enjoy the beauty and 
quality of our Colonial lighting in 
your home. 

Send $5 for two color catalogs to: 

Lighting by Hammerworks 

Dept. VL. 6 Freemont Street, 
Worcester, MA 01603, 508-755-3434 
Other Location: 118 Main Street, 

Meredith. NH 603-279-7352 
UL Approved \vw vv.haninierworks.com 



Mountain Resort Rentals 

Mount Snów, VT 

By the 

• Weekend 

• Week 

• Month 

• Season 

Hillside condos, 
townhouses, 
chalets, large 
& smali homes. 



Southern Vermont's Rental Center 

888-336-1445 (toll free) 
www.mountainresortrentals.com 


YERMONT FOODS 


to a Franconia, New Hampshire, bak- 
ery where a man named Shadrack 
pointed me toward John Murphy, a for- 
mer health food buyer and distributor 
who had once collaborated with his 
friends and business associates, David 
Hatch and David's wife, Terry, to pro- 
duce granola in bulk. 

Murphy said he madę the first batch 
— originally named Empty Bowl Gra¬ 
nola — around 1970. "We used the 
same recipe for five or six years, then it 
changed," he said. "I used to travel 
around to the food co-ops helping them 
make their own versions. ,/ 

I could hardly contain my excite- 
ment when Murphy told me about an 
old box of assorted memorabilia some- 
where in his house, if he could find it, 
that he thought might contain the 
original recipe. But months passed 
after that conversation and despite my 
continual hounding by phone he some- 
how never got around to looking for it. 

I reluctantly abandoned the search. 

Then, one evening when all hope for 
unearthing the elusive recipe from the 
last known archive seemed gone, I 
received an unexpected cali from Mur¬ 
phy. He was in a nostalgie mood, remi- 
niscing about the old days when he 
was making granola with David and 
earning money to study James Joyce in 
Ireland. I pushed him gently, and then 
not so gently, for the recipe. Finally, to 
my delight, he reached back through 
the intervening years and mentally 
reassembled the original recipe for 
Hatch's Granola. By God, I had it! Mis- 
sion accomplished. 

Whatever became of Hatch's storę? 
David died of cancer in 1976 at age 45 
despite the healthy lifestyle he so vig- 
orously advocated. Joseph Riggie, who 
clerked at Hatch's, recalled the simple, 
informal memoriał service in the yard 
where Ram Dass eulogized his friend, 
David. Terry Hatch remarried and 
moved to Virginia, where she contin- 
ued to sell health food products under 
the name of Hatch Natural Products. 
But she asked that the St. Johnsbury 
storę be kept going. "I was the manager 
at the end," said Riggie. "I was the last 
employee. Finally, the storę just 
petered out. It closed about a year after 
David died." 

It was probably inevitable that an 
idea that became a smali institution in 
a remote corner of rural Yermont 


Hatch's Granola 

Following is the recipe for making 
six pounds of Hatch's Granola. The 
ingredients can usually be found at 
natural food Stores. 

1/2 cup flax seeds 
1 1/4 cups rye flakes 
1 1/4 cups wheat flakes 
7 cups thick rolled oats 

1 1/2 cups soy nuts 

2 1/2 cups shredded coconut or 
coconut chips 

1 1/4 cups sunflower seeds 
1 cup sesame seeds 
1 1/4 cups whole almonds 
1 cup safflower oil 

1 cup honey 

2 cups diced dried apple pieces 
1 1/4 cups raisins 

1 1/4 cups dried apricots 
1 1/4 cups currants 

Mix together oil and honey and 
pour over dry ingredients. Stir to 
combine. Spread about one inch 
deep on oiled baking pans. Bakę at 
350 degrees, stirring frequently, 
about 20 minutes or until you start 
smelling the roasted almonds. 
Remove from the oven and add dried 
fruit as the mixture cools. 

Where to Find It 

Almost Hatch's Granola, an adap- 
tation of the original recipe, is avail- 
able at: 

• Buffalo Mountain Food Co-op, 

Hardwick, (802) 472-6020. 

• Daily Bread Bakery Cafe, Rich¬ 
mond, (802) 434-3148. 

• Roo's Natural Foods, Johnson, 
(802) 635-1788. 


would fade away like the colorful era 
in which it thrived. The house that 
became a storę has sińce burned down. 
Members of the Hatch family, whose 
convictions drove the enterprise, have 
died or dispersed. But immortality 
comes in many different forms. In this 
case, it's a legendary breakfast food 
called Hatch's Granola. Here is the 
recipe. The rest is history. c O r=> 

Writer Carol Maurer lives in Burlington. 
She covered Burlington s thriving lnter- 
vale in our Summer 1998 issue. 
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A li T la A ri S * M A Ii li ET ELA CE 

Sponsored by The Vermont Crafts Council Ołj WWW.VERMONTCRAFTS.COM 



The Vermont Folk Rocker... 

Excep>tionally comforrable, handcrafted in 
beautiful hardwoods, madę to last generations... 
your tired back will love it. 

Visit our shop 
Cali or write for brochure 

Vermont Folk Rocker 

3820 VT Route 116 
Starksboro, Vermont 05487 
802-453-2483 • Since 1976 

www.VermontFolkRocker.com 



l isit the most 

comprehensive Web Site 
witli information on over 300 of 
Vermont’s finest artisans: 

www. rermontcrafts. com 

Or send $3 poslage and handling to: 

Vermont Crafts Council, 

PO ftox 938, Montpelier, VT 05601, 
or cali (802) 223-3380 for the most recent copy of llie 
l ennont Crafts Guide. 



Porcelain Bottle by Natalie Blake 


ARTISANS' HAND 

Craft Gallery 

89 Main Street • Montpelier Vermont 
Monday • Saturday 10 ■ 5:30 
Sunday 12 • 4 & Friday until 8 
802 • 229 • 9492 


Spheres of Influence 


Hand-Crafted Wedding Rings & 
Creative gifts for the bride and groom 

106 Main Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
FAX (802) 257-3049 
www.vtartisans.com 
e-mail: vtart@sover.net 


So. Vermont’s largest contemporary crafts gallery 




Custoni Needlepoinl • New Designs by Favorite Artists 

/ŃWret 
fwnnhuo 
•ine- 
jea 



By Appointment or Chance • Cash or Chech 
P O. Box 148 • Yergennes, Yermont 05491 • (802) 877-2974 


STOWE 

IfContinued from page 37) 

Mansfield Ski Patrol. Because the Blue 
Room was morę than a mile off the 
road, the Stowe Hazardous Terrain 
Evacuation Team was notified. 

When Van Dykę and other team 
members arrived with an emergency 
litter, a grisly sight awaited them. 
!t Coyne's skuli was smashed like a rot- 
ten peach. His left eye hung from its 

( Socket, and the impact of the accident 
lad severed the optic nerve to his 
ight, permanently robbing him of 
? rision in that eye. Ski Patrol members 
i administered first aid. Then Stowe's 
e team strapped Coyne into the litter 
? and eased him down the steep, snowy 
slope and into a four-wheel-drive vehi- 
He, then an ambulance. 

Today, after weeks of hospitaliza- 
tion, extensive rehabilitation that 


included learning to walk again and 
extensive reconstructive surgery (doc- 
tors used 56 screws and 14 brackets to 
repair his shattered skuli), Coyne has 
madę a remarkable recovery. Indeed, 
last January he was ice climbing in 
Smugglers' Notch when he noticed 
Stowe's team members practicing 
evacuation techniąues. 

He walked over to Neil Van Dykę 
and said, "Do I loolc familiar?" 

"No," said a puzzled Van Dykę. 

Coyne took off his helmet and aslced 
again, "Do these scars look familiar? 
Pm Rick Coyne." 

Van Dykę was amazed. The wreck 
of a man that he had helped evacuate 
was back climbing. 

"I just want to thank all of you," 
said a grateful Coyne as he wrapped 


Van Dylce in a bear hug. "If it weren't 
for you, I wouldn't be here today." 

For the 11 members of the Stowe 
Hazardous Terrain Evacuation Team, 
it is moments like this that make 
their long hours of volunteering 
worthwhile. Perhaps there is no better 
testament to these unsung heroes 
than that given by Dan Knox, a year 
after he was rescued, near-death, from 
a cramped, bitterly cold snów cave on 
the side of Mount Mansfield. 

"They saved my life. It's as simple 
as that," says Knox. "Those guys are 
real heroes." 


Freelance writer Robert Kiener has writ- 
ten for Reader's Digest, Time-Life Books 
and the Christian Science Monitor, among 
other publications. He lives in Stowe. 
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Vermont 

Bracelef 

bg Kimct Hand 


Manchester, Vermont 

Worn by Vermonters 
14k ~ sterling ~18k 
800.854.6388 

www.vermontbracelet.com 



Cali for your 

VfeiMMii3l£JLMg 

catalog at: 



1 - 800 - 455-3399 


or shop online at: 
www.vermontlifecatalog.com 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT and CIRCULATION 
(Required by 39 U.S.C. 3685) 
VERMONT LIFE; #4241; Datę of filing: Sept. 
17,2001; Quarterly: Feb., May, Aug., Nov., 
plus Explorer edition in Jan. Five issues pub- 
lished annually. $14.95 per year. 

Office of publication and generał business 
office: 6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, Washing¬ 
ton County, VT 05602-2713. 

Publisher: Agency of Commerce & Commu- 
nity Development, Montpelier, VT 05602. 
Editor: Thomas K. Slayton, 6 Baldwin St., 
Montpelier, VT 05602. Owner: State of Ver- 
mont. Known bondholders, etc.: nonę. Tax 
status has not changed. 

CIRCULATION — Average number of 
copies per issue, includes Explorer : Press 
run, 96,422. Paid mail subscriptions, 66,875. 
Sales through dealers, 13,664. Other mailed, 
83. Total paid circulation, 80,622. Free by 
mail, 189. Free by other, 3,117. Total free, 
3,306. Total distribution, 83,928. Copies not 
distributed, 12,494. 

Total, 96,422. Percent paid, 96.06. 

Single issue nearest to filing datę (Autumn 
2001): Press run, 105,964. Paid mail sub¬ 
scriptions, 67,624. Sales through dealers, 
16,016. Other mailed, 95. Total paid circula¬ 
tion, 83,735. Free by mail, 189. Free by other, 
3,280. Total free, 3,469. Total distribution, 
87,204. Copies not distributed, 18,760. Total, 
105,964. Percent paid, 96.02. 

Julie B. George, s/s Business Manager. 


THEATER 

(Continued from page 45) 

Meanwhile, both companies reach 
beyond the Green Mountains, into the 
larger theater world. For instance, in 
January, 2000, when Lost Nation pre- 
sented Having Our Say, the Tony-win- 
ning story of the real-life Delaney sis- 
ters, two African-American centenari- 
ans, the theater brought in the play- 
wright, Emily Mann, one of the coun¬ 
try^ respected theater artists, from the 
McCarter Theater in New Jersey for a 
forum. In a Vermont TV interview, 
she said: "You have a first-rate Profes¬ 
sional theater company right here in 
your town, right in your State!" 

When Northern Stage presented 
Wit, about an uncompromisingly bril- 
liant English professor confronting 
cancer, the production starred Lisa 
Harrow, who played the same role on 
Broadway. Harrow has also starred 
with the Royal Shakespeare Company 
in London, and she has performed in 
such films as The Tempter, opposite 
Glenda Jackson. Dartmouth-Hitch- 
cock Medical Center reąuired all its 
residents to see Wit. Northern Stage 
put on benefit performances for a local 
hospice program and many other 
performances offered post-show 
discussions with medical experts. Lisa 
Harrow said: "The work Brooke Wet- 
zel and her team have accomplished is 
remar kable." 

It is. Northern Stage is Broadway 
North and also Off-Broadway North, 
presenting both mainstream musicals 
and experimental productions. Mean- 
while, its classes build audiences by 
giving area residents a taste of acting 
and other theater arts. But these class¬ 
es also function as farm teams, devel- 
oping talent — including child actors 
— from which Brooke Wetzel can draw 
for her professional productions. 

Pippa Blau, 7, of Lyme, New Hamp- 
shire, wearing a long blond pigtail, 
white ankle socks and a blue-and- 
white flowered dress, is in the process 
of becoming Princess Moonbeam. She 
has not yet memorized her lines, so 
she reads from a script. She and her 
six classmates, ages 6 to 9, sit in an 
Acting for Children class pondering 
their Scripts in Northern Stage's edu- 
cational center. Education Director 
Heidi Fagan, who has an MFA in 
directing from Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, has directed some of Northern 
Stage's professional productions. Right 


now, however, she is directing Pippa 
Blau and company in a playlet set 
in Japan. 

"You all remembered your Scripts? 
Tm about to have a heart attack!" 
Heidi tells her cast cheerfully. She 
explains the next scene: Stephen Mar¬ 
tin, a third grader who plays the father, 
will climb an imaginary mountain, 
with vigor. "Stephen's going to con- 
vince us with his acting talent — 
which I know he possesses — that he 
is climbing a steep and craggy moun¬ 
tain," Heidi says. And Stephen noisily 
climbs that mountain. Princess Moon¬ 
beam (Pippa) who is missing some 
front teeth, appears from behind a tree. I 
Dialogue — script assisted — ensues. 
As parents trickle in to fetch their 
kids, Heidi is teaching the cast to ride 
imaginary horses — right hand on the 
reins, chin up, shoulders back. 
"Remember, you guys are tough 
soldiers," she tells the actors. 

After the kids depart, James Good- 
win Rice, who teaches acting and voice 
at Dartmouth College and who has 
appeared on the New York stage, on 
daytime television and in regional the¬ 
ater, takes over the classroom to teach 
two of Northern Stage's adult classes, 
starting with five women taking Voice 
for the Actor. It is the Linklater 
method. "Originally it was to keep 
actors from straining their voices, but 
it's become part of the acting process," 
Rice says, as the class members stand 
in a circle doing vocal and stretching 
exercises. "So let your mind go down 
into your feet, into your heels, and 
then stream up your calves and right 
out through your fingertips!" 

Later, the class changes to Advanced 
Acting. The women take turns sitting 
at a make-believe kitchen table, impro- 
vising a scene from Crimes of the 
Heart, about three Texas sisters, one 
troubled because today she turns 30 
and she feels her life is drab. "You 
have to work off your sister — improv- 
isations are always experiments and 
you don't know what's going to hap- 
pen," Rice tells the actresses. 

According to the Vermont Arts 
CounciPs Andrea Stander, these new 
professional theaters are a big plus for 
downtowns. "The business they hring 
into a community benefits other busi- 
nesses," she says. One example: After 
(Continued on page 91, 
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Green Mountain Homes 



Highland Meadows - Near Montpelier, Yermont 


B eautifully situated, just three miles from Vermont’s State Capital, awaits 1,868 
acres of prime terrain. Within 15 minutes or less are restaurants, shopping, a 
large hospital complex, airport, golf courses and, 30 minutes distant, two major 
four-season resorts. Highlights include long highway and private interior road 
frontage, three lovely ponds, significant timber value, nvo mountain streams plus 
elevations from 600' to 1,400’ above sea level where varied and comprehensive 
panoramas abound including a wealth of sunny, Southern exposures. With 
numerous lovely building sites, a fine country estate setting, family compound or 
superior potential for high-end development, the alert consumer can decide 
which choice or combinadon will prove most desirable. On-site septic is permit- 
ted and a regional sewer plant with excess capacity is nearby. Local zoning regula- 
tions permit sensible development and a golf course feasibility report with 
27-hole routing plan is available. $2,250,000 

BROOKS H. BARRON 
REAL ESTATĘ 

1074 North Hollow Road, Rochester, Vermont 05767-9607 
802-767-3398 • fax 802-767-4669 
wwvv.barronre.com • barronre@toKether.net 



FIND OUT MORĘ ABOUT THE DETAILS THAT MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE IN OUR UNIQUE TIMBER FRAME HOMES 


TIMBERPEG 


The Artisans of Post & Beam. 

CALL 1-800-636-2424 to order our $18 design portfolio 
www.timberpeg.com 





The Woodstock 
Corporation VX/ 


■ 

n 

J 

1! 



Tocntion, Location, 

Location on the 

prestigious Cloudland Road 
in Pomfret with exceptional 
views and privacy. Post & 
beam construetion features 
spacious rooms with high 
eeilings, wide board floors, 

3 fireplaces and old beams. 

Three bedrooms, 3 baths, 
liring room, dining room, family room, loft, spa room and fuli 
basement, including 2-ear garage, storage and work space. 
10.45 +/- acres includes pond site, 8895,000 


1 W oodstock \ illagc custom bonie with 5 bedrooms, 4'/: baths, 
lC central vac and alarm systems, attached garage, heated pool, 

;(l patio, covered porch, lovely views, immaculate and ready for 
occupancy, 8435,000 
>U 

Woodstock \ ill:ii»c with gorgeous western views and 8.3 +/- 
, aeres, single leyel living at its best. Mudroom, kitchen, dining, 

1 living room, ofhee, 2-3 bedrooms, 2 baths, attached 2-ear garage, 
plus 3 smali outbuildings, 8050,000 


Woodstock \ ilkiRc huildiii" lot with eastern eiews, all 
* amenities available at the Street, 8100,000 


Kcsidcntial and Land Spceialists - Give us a cali. 

Serving the Woodstock Area sińce 1960. 

Marilyn L. Spmdding, Principal ltrokcr 
email: MLSpaulding37@aol.com 

18 Kim Street • PO Box 657 • Woodstock, Ycrmont 05091-0657 
802-457-3700 • wwvv.woodstockeorp-rc.com 


Of/MfK 


Champlain Valley Properties 

800-545-8380 • gridleyb@sover.net 

Custom Contemporary Home 



This spacious, sunny and light-filled home is sited beautifully on 15+/- acres 
with sunsets over the Adirondacks in Ferrisburg. Radiant heat, cathedral 
ceilings, AC, energy efficient with all of the creature comforts plus! MBR 
suitę, porch and deck! Cali Bonnie Gridley for special features! $385,000. 

WWW.MIDVTHOMES.COM 




CBI 

Acquisition, Brokerage & Financial Semces 






SELLING THE AMERICAN DREAM 

We are New Englantfs largest independent business brokerage, 
now in our 25th year of matching successful businesses with qual- 
ified buyers. Through our network of professional business bro- 
kers, we represent successful businesses with motivated sellers 
throughout New England. Manufacturing, distribution, retail, 
service and hospitality businesses are now available. For a free 
information packet contact us at (802) 362-4710 or request a 
packet via our website at www.countrybusiness.net. 
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Charlotte 


WHALLEY HOMESTEAD 
VIEWS OF LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 

Choice location with close proximity to Burling¬ 
ton offering privacy on 10 acres. Features a 3,500 
sq. ft. c.1860 Colonial, beautifully maintained, 
with views of Lakę Champlain and the Adiron- 
dacks. Plus barns, outbuildings and a pond allow 
for horses & animals. A property in this location 
becomes available once in a lifetime. 57 95,000 
Cali Wadę B.C. Weathers, Jr. 802-660-2900 



Peacham 

BAYLEY-HAZEN FARM 

Located on one of the most historie roads in Vermont, 
Bayley-Hazen Farm features a six bedroom restored 
cape-style clapboard farmhouse, an eąuipment shed, 
2 ponds, expansive fields and woodlands. Country 
charm on 120 acres. $525,000 


Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Woodstock 

REMRIDGE FARM ON 102 ACRES 

A classic traditional farmstead in original condition 
located in one of the most desirable towns in 
Vermont. Remridge Farms has a c.1790 farmhouse, 
handsome barn, pond and a sugarhouse on 102 
acres. Maturę maples linę the drive. Lovely views. 

$2,150,000 


Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Brattleboro 

THE CHANTRY 


Magnificent 1916 Italian Villa on 15-3 acres 
approached thru a security gate and magnificently 
landscaped tree-lined drive. Features 12 rooms with 
three bedrooms & baths, a media studio. Pro¬ 
fessional kitchen, arched Windows and doors and a 
gracious stone and tile Gazebo. Outstanding at 
every turn from the portico to the grand terrace just 
3 hours to NYC and 2 hours to Boston. $2,400,000 
Cali Wadę R C Weathers, Jr. 802-660-2900 



Charlotte 

THE CEDARS 

The Cedars, sitting on a rise overlooking the Bay on 5 
acres with 320 feet of lakeshore providing almost total 
privacy for the 5,800 square foot shingle clad East 
Lakę style residence. Although completed in 1996, the 
porches, balcony, fireplaces, gardens and stone ter¬ 
race convey the traditional craftsmanship and ele- 
gance of the early 19th century. $2,400,000 

Cali Wadę RC Weathers Jr. 802-660-2900 



Woodstock 

HILANDALE 

Privately situated on a knoll west of Woodstock 
Village, Hilandale offers wonderful Southern expo- 
sure and views with a very active year-round 
stream, maturę maples and pines on five acres. The 
cape-style residence has four bedrooms, two fuli 
baths, fireplace and great home office space. Min- 
utes to all amenities. $465,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 

www.landvest.com 



Charlotte 


WINGS POINT COTTAGE 
FIVE ACRES ON LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 

Located just 12 miles south of Burlington on 5 pri- 
vate acres with over 480 feet of beach frontage on 
Lakę Champlain and spectacular views. Wonderful 
2,500 sq. ft. 1920 water s cottage with -t bedrooms, 
3 baths. fireplace and master suitę with dressing 
room and sauna. $1,350,000 


Cali Wadę B.C. Weathers, Jr. 802-660-2900 



Roxbury 

EQUESTRIAN ESTATE ON 508 ACRES 

Private hilltop farm overlooking 508 acres of moun- 
tain & valley including 40 acres of pasture, fenced 
fields & paddock. Features a 6,400 sq. ft. Victorian, 
new 20 stall barn, indoor riding arena, tack room. 
vet supply & exercise room. apt. space, observato 
ry & morę for lst class horse breeding or training 
facility. Plus mtn. cottage and waterfall. $1,970.000 
Cali Wadę B.C. Weathers, Jr. 802-660-2900 



Gaysrille 

TWIN PEAKS 

Total privacy and protection with extreme views 
overlooking the White River Valley and on to 
Killington. The light-filled mountain retreat. crafted 
in a rustic style, has multiple decks from which to 
view the ever changing Vermont landscape. Fea¬ 
tures 72 acres encompassing two peaks with wood- 
land trails and two ponds, four/five bedrooms and 
three baths. $615,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 


LandVest 

THE NEXT LEVEL OF SERVICE 

126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802 - 660-2900 

Five The Green Woodstock,Vermc 

The Exclusive Yermont Affiliate for 


05091 802 - 457-4977 

^ CHRISTIES 

GREAT ESTATES 
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Green Mountain Homes 



Discover Vermont’s Best 

VERMONT COUNTRY ESTATE. 

Quiet, unique country setting paints 
a picture of “true Vermont.” Situated 
on 20V- acres with stunning views. 

4 bedrooms, 3 baths, master bed- 
room with fireplace and balcony, 
double size living room, custom 
kitchen with island. Many additional pluses!! A must see. 

#1711 $440,000. Cali Burkę. 

INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY. 245 panoramie acres with 
private town road and bridge from Rt. 2 corridor. 20 minutes to 
Montpelier. Long frontage on the 
Winooski River, picturesque 
streams, marshland, large wooded 
acreage with abundant wildlife, 

40 open acres. Partially renovated 
charming old barn with many 
updates. Motivated sellers. 

#1884 $198,000. Cali Hardwick. 



Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114, East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realtor@plainńeld. bypass.com 
Hardwick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 
802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@together.net. 

REAL ESTATE Greensbow Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net. 
www.northernvtrealestate.com 
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THEATER 

(Continued from page 88) 


Northern Stage opened, just around 
the corner appeared what must surely 
be White River Junction's first African 
" restaurant — Karibu Tulę. 

In the empty Briggs Opera House, 
before a performance of Big River, 
director Brooke Wetzel gazes at the 
imaginary raft, which awaits Huck 
and Jim. You can almost see the Mis- 
sissippi rolling along. "On any given 
'fi night, in our audience, there will be 
someone just back from London who's 
seen a weelc of theater, and somebody 
else who's never been in a theater 
before/' Wetzel says. "Our only real 
competition is beautiful weather and 
great skiing, so I see an enormous 
potential for this theater to grow, 
because we just need to get them to 
come and see what we're doing — peo- 
ple who don't know yet how much 
they're going to love us!" 


Joyce Rogers Wolkomir wrote about the 
Vermont Youth Orchestra in last springs 
issue. Jeb Wallace-Brodeur is a photogra- 
pher for the Barre-Montpelier Times Argus. 


HOW TO GO 


Lost Nation Theater Company, 

City Hall, Main Street, Montpelier, 
(802] 229-0492, 
www.lostnationtheater.org. 

True West by Sam Shepard, 

January 24-February 10. 

Shirley Valentine by Willie Russell, 
April 11-18. 

Woody Guthńe’s America, May 9-26. 
Execution of fustice by Emily Mann, 
June 20-July 7. 

(The fuli season continues through 
October.) 

Northern Stage, 

Briggs Opera House, White River 
Junction, (802) 296-7000, 
www.northernstage.org. 

A Moon for the Misbegotten by 
Eugene 0'Neill, November 8-25. 

The Sound of Musie by Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hanimerstein II, 
December 12-31. 

Tales from Ovid adapted by Ted 
Hughes; adapted for the stage by 


Brooke Wetzel, February 7-24. 

Three Tali Women by Edward Albee, 
February 28-March 17. 

Blithe Spirit by Noel Coward, 

March 28-April 14. 

Agnes of God by John Pielmeier, 

April 18-May 5. 

Oldcastle Theatre Company, 
state-of-the-art 300-seat amphitheater in 
the new Bennington Center for the Arts, 
Route 9 and Gypsy Lane, Bennington, 
(802) 447-0564, www.oldcastle.org. 

My Three Angels by Sam & Bella 
Spewack, November 16-December 9. 
Vermont Stage Company, 

Flynn Space, Flynn Center for the Per¬ 
forming Arts, Burlington, (802) 862-1497, 
www.vtstage.org. 

Waiting for Godot by Samuel Beckett, 
January 23-February 3. 

Our Town by Thomton Wilder, 

March 6-17. 

The Big Random by Dana Yeaton, 

April 24-May 5. 
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Calendar o f 



Compiled by Judy Powell ów^Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because the list- 
ings were compiled last autumn, there may be 
changes in times or dates. Cali organizers to 
confirm. For information about Vermont, 
contact the Vermont Department ofTouńsm 
and Marketing, 6 Baldwin St., Drawer 33, 
Montpelier, VT05633-1301, tel. l-800-VER- 
MONT, or visit local information booths. To 
submit events, contact the Vermont Depart¬ 
ment ofTouńsm and Marketing. For morę 
information about a particular euent, cali the 
phone number in the event listing. The area 
codę for all Vermont telephones is 802. For an 
updated version of our events calendar, look 
us up on the Internet atwww.vtlife.com. 

St&CŁ&on 

Adams Farm. Wilmington. 464-3762. 

• Dec. 8: Take Joy! A Tasha Tudor Christmas. 

• Mid-Dec.-Mid-Mar.: Sleigh rides. 

• Dec. 24: Christmas Eve Sleigh Ride. 

• Dec. 27: Christmas Marionette Show: Scrooge. 

• Dec. 29; Jan. 19; Feb. 16, 23: Animal Tracking. 

• Dec. 30; Jan. 27; Feb. 27: Fuli Moon 
Sleigh Rides. 

• Dec. 31: Celebrate the New Year! 

• Jan. 28: Owi Moon Walk. 

• Feb. 14: Valentine’s Day Sleigh Rides. 

• Feb. 17: The Annie’s, puppet & musie 
concert, 11 a.m. & 4:30 p.m. Puppet- 
making workshop, 3 p.m. 

Art Cache Gallery. E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 626-5711. 

• Dec. 1-Jan. 6: Holiday Show. 

• Jan. 12-27: Winter in Vermont. 

• Jan. 12: Mountain Dew Vertical Challenge. 

• Jan. 26: Nevado Mountain Adventures. 

Skiers, snowshoers & boarders try eąuip- 
ment, clothing & gear. 10 a.m.-l p.m. 

• Feb. 2-24: Snowflake Festival Art Show. 
Ascutney Mountain Resort, Brownsville. 
484-7711. 

Barre Opera House. 476-8188. 

• Dec. 9: The Ying Quartet, classical musie. 

2 p.m. 

• Feb. 16: Claude Frank, pianist, and daughter 
Pamela Frank, violinist. 8 p.m. 

Billings Farm & Museum. Woodstock. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. 457-2355. 

• Weekends and Dec. 22-31: Christmas at 
Billings Farm, tours. 

• Jan. 19-20; Feb. 16-18: Sleigh Ride 
Weekends. 

Chandler Musie Hall. Randolph. 8 p.m. 728- 
6464. 

• Dec. 7: Johnny Cunningham & Susan 
McKeown in “Songs for the Winter 
Season,” Celtic musie. 

• Dec. 9: “A New England Christmas,” 
seasonal musie by the Randolph Singers. 



S/ci the 

Tour de Stowe! 

The Catamount Trail AssociatiorTs 
Tour de Stowe offers a way to sam- 
ple the trails at four leading nordic 
ski centers while skiing across Stowe, 
one of the leading ski resorts in the 
Northeast. 

Last year's 4- to 5-hour tour put 
morę than 100 skiers on sections of 
the Catamount Trail and the 
groomed trails of the Edson Hill, 
Topnotch, Mount Mansfield and 
Trapp Family Lodge ski centers. 

This year, the event is scheduled for 
Saturday, February 23, the day before 
the annual Stowe Derby cross-coun- 
try ski race. Registration begins at 
Trapp Family Lodge at 9 a.m; $30 per 
person includes van transport, trail 
passes and refreshments. 

After registering at Trapps', skiers 
go by van to Edson Hill. From there, 
they follow the Catamount Trail 
through Weissner Woods, glide 
along the Topnotch and Mount 
Mansfield trails and climb the Haul 
Road for the finał section to Trapps'. 

This is not a tour for beginning 
skiers. Although some shorteuts are 
available, the tour is between seven 
and 10 miles and a fair amount of 
climbing is involved. Some food and 
water is provided at the start, but 
participants are advised to bring 
additional supplies for the tour. 

For information, contact the Cata¬ 
mount Trail Association: (802) 864- 
5794 or Tedcta@aol.com. 


• Jan. 18: “Wedding Dresses,” storytelling 
& dance. 

• Jan. 26: A Scottish Highland Evening with 
Iain MacHarg and Friends. 

• Feb. 1: Chicago City Limits, comedy 
improvisational theater. 

Craftsbury Outdoor Center (800) 729-7751 

• Dec. 9: Craftsbury Opener. 2, 5 & 10-K 
freestyle cross-country ski races. 

• Jan. 26: Sled Dog and Skijor Races. 

• Feb. 2: Craftsbury Marathon. Cross-country 
skiers race or tour 25-50 kilometers, classi¬ 
cal techniąue. Starts at the Highland Lodge. 

9 a.m., and finishes at Craftsbury Common. 

Crossroads Arts Council. Rutland. 775-5413- 

• Dec. 22: A Counterpoint Christmas. 7:30 
p.m., Grace Cong. Church. 

• Dec. 29: Viennese Evening: Concert and 
Gala. 8 p.m., Paramount Theatre. 

• Jan. 26: Bamidele, musie from Africa, the 
Americas, and the Caribbean. 8 p.m., Castle- 
ton Fine Arts Ctr. 

• Feb. 23: Guitarist Emanuele Segre. 8 p.m., 
Trinity Episcopal Church. 

Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium. 

St. Johnsbury. 748-2372. 

• Dec. 31: First Night Planetarium Shows. 
Flynn Theatre. Burlington. Cali for times. 

863-5966. 

• Dec. 7: Jimmy Bosch Salsa Band. 

• Dec. 8: Moming, Noon & Night, by 
Spalding Gray. 

• Dec. 9: A Christmas Carol 

• Dec. 13: Canadian Brass Christmas. 

• Jan. 12-13: QuickLime, by Hollandia 
Theater Group. 

• Jan. 17: Pilobolus, acrobats. 

• Jan. 19: Kronos Quartet. 

• Jan. 20: New Shanghai Circus. 

• Jan. 23: Annie Get Your Gun. 

• Feb. 2: St. Petersburg State Ice Ballet in 
Sleeping Beauty on Ice. 

• Feb. 9: Tracie Morris & Sonic Synthesis, per¬ 
formance poetry. 

• Feb. 16: Uri Caine Octet. 

• Feb. 19: Maty Black, contemporary 
vocalist. 

• Feb. 22: Copenhagen 

• Feb. 23: John Hammond and The Blind 
Boys of Alabama, gospel singing. 

Friends of Musie at Guilford 257-1961 

• Dec. 1: Community Messiah Sing. 1:30 p.m., 
Centre Cong. Church, Brattleboro. 

• Dec. 7-8: Christmas Ceremony. 8 p.m.. 
Christ Church, Guilford. 

Green Mountain Flyer. Bellows Falls & 
Chester. 463-3069- 

• Dec. 15-16: Santa Express, 10:30 a.m. & 

2 p.m. 

Helen Day Art Center. Stowe. Tues.-Sun.. 
noon-5 p.m. 253-8358. 

• Dec. 1: Holiday Ornament Making 
Workshop. 

• Dec. 8-30: Fest of the Christmas Trees. 
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Hildene, Manchester. 362-1788. 

• Dec. 27-29: Candlelight Tours, 5-8:30 p.m. 
Killington Resort Cali for additional events. 

422-6237. 

• Dec. 3-Mar.: Ski Week Adventures, 

Mondays through Thursdays. 

• Dec. 5, 12, 17; Jan. 8, 23; Feb. 7, 25: 
Vermont Days. Vermont residents with ID 
receive a discounted ratę. 

• Dec. 10-14: Race Week. 

• Dec. 16-21; Jan. 1-11: Collegiate Snowfest. 

• Dec. 31: New Year’s Eve Fireworks. 

• Jan. 12-13: Aerial Assault. 

• Jan. 13: TeleFair at Pico. 

• Feb. 11-15: Valentine’s Week Activities. 
Middlebury College Center for the Arts 

Cali for times and locations. 443-6433. 

• Dec. 1: L Humanite. 

• Dec. 2: Noweli Sing We. 

• Dec. 9: Lessons and Carols. 

• Jan. 10-June 2: Stories in Art, exhibit. 

• Jan. 12: Life on Earth. 

• Jan. 15-Apr. 7: Charles “Teenie” Harris: 

A Legacy in Black and White, exhibit. 

Also, David Bumbeck: Prints and Sculpture, 
exhibit. Opening reception, Jan. 17. 

• Jan. 15: One Shot: The Life and Work of 
Teenie Harris, film/video. 

• Jan. 18: Keeping the American Negro 
Spiritual Alive! 

• Jan. 18-19: Dance Company of Middlebury. 

• Jan. 19: Faithless. 

• Jan. 25: Takacs Quartet. 

• Jan. 26: Before Night Falls. 

• Jan. 31: Andrew Manze, violin and Richard 
Egarr, harpsichord. 

• Feb. 13: Kandia Kouyate: The Soul of Mali. 

• Feb. 15: The Reception of American Avant- 
Garde Film in Europę and Latin America. 

• Feb. 15: Pamela Frank, violin and Claude 
Frank, piano. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. 649-2200. 

• Feb. 1-Apr. 30: Biodiversity 911, traveling 
exhibit. 

Northern Stage, White River Jct. Cali for 
times. 296-7000. 

• Dec. 12-31: The Sound of Musie. 

• Feb. 7-24: Tales From Ovid. 

• Feb. 28-Mar. 17: Three Tali Women. 
Shelburne Museum. 1-4 p.m. 985-3346. 

• Thru Dec. 7: Grandma Moses exhibition. 
Sheldon Museum, Middlebury. 388-2117. 

• Dec. 1-2: A Glimpse of Chiistmas Past: Keep 
Me Wann Tonight. 

Southern Vermont Art Center, Manchester. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; closed Sun. 
362-1405. 

• Dec. 1: Scottish Winter Bali. 6 p.m.-mid- 
night, Equinox Resort. 

• Dec. 6-9: Christmas at Yester House. Thurs. 
3-7 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 

10 a.m.-3 p.m. 

• Jan. 13: Bridal Fair, noon-3 p.m 

Three Rivers Gallery, Bellows Falls. Wed.- 
Sat. noon-5 or by appointment. 463-1991. 

• Nov. 10-Jan. 5: Holiday Show: Gifts of Fine 
Art and Decorative Accessories. Also, Art- 
work by Alice Brock. 

• Jan. 10-Feb. 23: Rising Stars, artwork of 
emerging artists in various mediums. 

Vermont Mozart Festival Winter Series. 
Burlington. 8 p.m. (800) 639-9097. 



The first place winner in the 1998 
Vermont Snowsculpting Competition 
at Burlington's Waterfront Park. 


iS/?o m; in the 
Shctj>e o/' y\r~t 

Watch artistry emerge from blocks 
of snów this February 16-17 during 
the annual Vermont State Snowsculpt¬ 
ing Competition at Burlington's 
Waterfront Park. The contest, part of 
Burlington's Winter Festival, brings 
thousands of spectators and nearly 20 
stunning snów sculptures to the Great 
Lawn by the Community Boathouse. 

Sculptors start with a 6-by-6-by-6- 
foot błock of compressed snów. No 
support mechanisms or molded forms 
are allowed. Sculpting implements 
rangę from ice saws, axes, machetes 
and ice scrapers to chisels and gouges. 
It's not unusual for each sculptor to 
spend 25 hours of work time over 
three days. Winners of the Vermont 
competition receive an all-expense 
paid trip to the national contest in 
Wisconsin. 

The snowsculpting competition is 
the centerpiece of BurlingtorFs Winter 
Festival, which also includes dog sled 
races, sleigh rides, a ski and snow¬ 
board hill, snów golf, live entertain- 
ment and a snów mound for kids to 
climb up and down, among other 
events, indoors and out. And don't 
miss the Penguin Plunge, in which an 
astoundingly large number of people 
take a frigid dip in Lakę Champlain to 
raise funds for the Special Olympics. 

For morę information, contact the 
Burlington Parks and Recreation 
Department: (802) 864-0123. 


• Dec. 13-14: A Bach Christmas, Stowe 
Community Church on the 13th and lst 
Cong. Church, Burlington on the I4th. 

• Jan. 18: Parisii Quartet. lst Cong. Church, 
Burlington. 

• Feb. 15: New York Chamber Soloists. lst 
Cong. Church, Burlington. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra 7:30 p.m. 
(800) VSO-9293. 

• Dec. 1; Jan. 26: Masterworks Concerts. 

Flynn Center, Burlington. 

• Dec. 2: Masterworks Concert. Norwich Uni- 
versity, Northfield. 

• Dec. 13: Holiday Pops Concert, Barre Opera 
House. 

• Dec. 14: Holiday Pops Concert, 

No. Country Union H.S., Newport. 

• Dec. 15: Holiday Pops Concert, Flynn 
Center, Burlington. 

• Dec. 16: Holiday Pops Concert, Paramount 
Theatre, Rutland. 

Weston Playhouse 824-3821. 

• Dec. 30: Baritone Sanford Sylvan and the 
Opera Theatre of Weston, 2 p.m. 

• Jan. 12-13: The Magie Plute, produced by 
the Opera Theatre of Weston, 2:30 p.m. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery. Vt. College, Mont- 
pelier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. 828-8743. 

• Nov. 27-Dec. 23: The Gift of Art, Main and 
South galleries. 

Eucrtts 

DECEMBER 


1: Victorian Christmas. 1 p.m., Park-McCul- 
lough House, No. Bennington. 442-5441. 
No. Hero Craft Sale & Luncheon 9 a.m.; 
luncheon, 11 a.m.; Methodist Church. 
372-6048. So. Hero Holiday Bazaar 10 
a.m., Cong. Church. 372-3166. Arlington 
Christmas Bazaar and Tea 1 p.m., His¬ 
torie Community House. 375-6138. 

1-2: Brattleboro Holly Days Carolers, roast- 
ed chestnuts, Santa’s visit, musical events. 

Ali day. 254-4565. 

3-31: Prelude to Christmas. Morę than 30 
events, including Vermont’s largest and 
greatest potluck supper. Manchester and 
area towns. 362-2100. 

7-9: Woodstock Wassail Celebration Fri., 
buming of yule log; Sat., pancake 
breakfast, concert, paradę, dance; Sun., San¬ 
ta, concert. Fri., 6 p.m.; Sat. & Sun., 

10 a.m. 457-3555. 

8: Coolidge Christmas Open House 

Authentic late 19th century Christmas, old- 
time musie, traditional farm activities, and 
wagon and sleigh rides. 10 a.m., Coolidge 
State Historie Site, Plymouth Notch. 

672-3773 Victorian Christmas Celebration 
Townspeople in Victorian garb, caroling, 
hot cider, roasted chestnuts, wagon rides, 
and a visit from St. Nicholas. 10 a.m., down- 
towm St. Johnsbury. 748-7121. 

9; Jan. 13; Feb. 10 Brownsville Roast Beef 
Suppers. 4-6 p.m.. Community Church. 
484-5944. 

31 First Night Rutland Morę than 90 
performances tk activities. 3 p.m.-midnight; 
fireworks, 8 p.m. & midnight. 747-9090. 
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WINTER EYENTS 


First Night Montpelier Morę than 60 
performing artists, 5-K race, fireworks. 
229-9408. First Night Bennington Games, 
magie shows, storytelling. 7 p.m.-l a.m. 
447-3311 First Night Burlington Morę 
than 1,000 performing artists. 2 p.m.-mid- 
night; fireworks, 7:15 p.m. & midnight. 863- 
6005. First Night St. Johnsbury On and 
around Main Street. Headline act: Seth 
Yacavone Band. Other new acts and old 
favorites. Buttons on sale Nov. 15. 4 p.m.- 
midnight; 2K run at midnight. 748-7121. 
Brattieboro Last Night Celebration 
Sleigh rides, skiing, skating, musical events, 
fireworks finale. 254-5808. 


JANTARY 

18-27: Stowe Winter Carnival. Snów golf, 
snowshoe race, pond party, cross-country 
race, chicken pie supper, paradę, ice 
carving competition and morę. 

(802) 253-7321; (800) 246-8793. 

26: Vermont 50+ Expo. For adults age 50 
and older. Entertainment, prizes, silent auc- 
tion, 75 exhibitors, fashion show, seminars, 
morę. 10 a.m., Sheraton-Burlington Hotel, 
So. Burlington. 878-0051. 

29-31: Vermont Farm Show. Barre Munici- 
pal Aud. 828-3490- _ 

Arts & 
JYTuisic 

(See also Through the Season) 


DECEMBER 


1-2: Burklyn Arts Council Christmas Market 

Morę than 70 juried artists & craftspeople. 
Sat., 9 a.m.; Sun., 10 a.m., Lyndon Town 
Sch., Lyndonville. 626-5770. 

7: Friday Flicks. Silent movie series with live 
piano accompaniment. 7:30 p.m., 

Vergennes Opera House. 877-6737. 

7-8: Chester’s Overture to Christmas. 
Thurs., Christmas plays; Fri., story hour for 
children & Santa’s workshop. 228-5830. 

8: Ying Quartet 8 p.m., Woodstock Town 
Hall Theatre. 457-3981. Green Mountain 
Youth Orchestra. 2 p.m., Park-McCullough 
House, No. Bennington. 442-5441. 

9: A New Ceremony of Lessons and Carols. 
Featuring the Sanctuary Choir of First Cong. 
Church, the Burlington Chorale Society, 
UVM Catamount Singers and 
Percussion Ensemble, and morę. 3 p.m., 
First Cong. Church, Burlington. 862-5010. 

14: A Gospel Christmas. 45-person choir 
and 5-piece band in a Wassail gospel con- 
cert. 7:30 p.m., Woodstock Town Hall 
Theater. 457-3981. 

16: Noweli Sing We Clear. 7 p.m., Unitarian 
Church, Montpelier. 728-4617. 


FEBRUARY 


10 Pipę Organ Concert Featuring David 
Neiweem of First Cong. Church. Jack Austin 
of the Unitarian Church, and Mark Howe of 
St. Pauls Episcopal Cathedral. 3 p.m.. First 
Cong. Church, Burlington. 862-5010. 

16 Manchester Musie FestivaFs Presi- 
dents’ Day Concert. 5 p.m. family event; 8 
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p.m. concert. Riley Ctr. for the Arts, Burr & 
Burton Academy. 362-1956. 

23: Weston Bluegrass Concert 1-5 p.m. & 
7-11 p.m., Main St. 824-6674. Guitarist 
Emanuele Seger. 8 p.m., Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Rutland. 775-1678. 

Owtdoors 
& S&orts 

(See also Through the Season) 
JANUARY 

19-20: Harris Hill Ski Jump Local and inter- 
national jumpers. Noon, Brattieboro. 
257-7174. 

26: Brookfield Ice Harvest. Ice sculpturing 
and harvesting demonstrations, ice-cutting 
competition and morę. 276-3959. 

FEBRUARY 

3: Ichabod’s Revenge 10-K Cross Country 
Ski Race. Bill Koch League, 10 a.m.; men, 
11 a.m.; women, 11:05 a.m., Sleepy Hollow 
Inn Ski and Bike Ctr., Huntington. 434-2283. 

15-24: Brattieboro Winter Carnival Torch- 
light paradę, junior olympics, variety shows, 
acoustic night, queen’s pageant, princess’ 
pageant, beach party. 257-1494. 

A Tasha Ttidor 
Ch ris t m as 

Tasha Tudor, one of America's best- 
known illustrators, will be a guest at 
the Adams Farm in Wilmington on 
December 8 from noon to 5 p.m. Spe- 
cial events include: 

1 p.m.: Talk by Tasha Tudor about 
her favorite marionettes; she'11 also 
make charcoal drawings to be given 
away at a grand drawing. 

2 p.m., 2:45 p.m. and 3:30 p.m.: 
Workshops, including: 

Make a Tasha Tudor comucopia. 

Talk by Marjorie Tudor about 
Tasha Tudor, including art methods, 
putting a book together and submit- 
ting it to a publisher, and images from 
Corgwille Christmas , Tasha's new book. 

Tea and book signing. Enjoy tea, 
cookies and cake with Tasha. Each 
participant receives a free signed print. 

4:15 p.m.: Tree-Lighting Ceremony 
and Grand Prize Drawing. Names 
drawn for the charcoal sketches; coffee 
and sandwiches served. 

Books, prints, artwork, cards, tea 
and handmade items will be sold Dec. 
8 and on Dec. 9 from 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 

Tickets limited to the first 50 people, 
by advance registration only, $300 per 
person. Adams Farm, (802) 464-3762. 


To advertise write: 
Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or cali 802-877-2262; 
or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: GetSmart@together.net 

Classisfied Closing Dates: 
Autumn Issue: June 15. 
Winter Issue: September 15. 


Antigues 


MARIE MILLER QUILTS 



19th century and 
early 20th century 

Rł. 30, Dorset, VT. 
802-867-5969 

www.antiquequilts.com 


_ A rts!Craft/Gallery _ 

YERMONT MADĘ ART & HANDCRAFTS: 

Purchase blown glass, paintings, journals, portery, 
metal sculpture & morę on-line. Enjoy Artist 
Profiles & photos of artists at work on our 
unique &C easy to use web site. 
www.BuyVermontArt.com 


Boats 


WILLSBORO BAY MARINA, l akę Champlain 
Dealer for Catalina, Hunter sailboats, Bayliner 
powerboats, featuring year-round indoor display. 
Power/Sail brokerage. Deep-water dockage avail- 
able. 518-963-7276. 
www.willsborobaymarina.com 


_ Books _ 

TEDDY BEAR STORYBOOKS. Some humor- 
ous, some sweet. Ali have messages/morals to the 
stories. Vermont settings. Spiral bound. Quanti- 
ties are limited. Mail order only. Series one: four 
books. Price: $8.00 per book plus $1.00 per book 
S&H. Jane’s Storybooks, PO Box 241, Center 
Rutland, Yermont 05736. 


_ BusinessesJor_ Sale _ 

VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Fine selec 
tion of profitable Vermont Businesses for sale. 

Cali for extensive free catalog of listings. 802- 
985-2220, vbb@together.net 
OUTDOOR WOOD-FIRED HOT TUB. l un 
year round rental & delivery business. 802-563- I 
3063. helfand@fourseasonsvt.org 
BE YOUR OWN BOSS. Acquire a successful 
New England business. Earn a great living and 
enjoy a fantastic lifesryle. 
www.countrybusiness.net 
VERMONT COUNTRY STORES .We spe- 
cialize in the sale and marketing of Vermont 
country Stores, family food markets and conven-1 
ience Stores. We have Stores available from 
$150,000 to $1,250,000. Cali Dick Blanchard ad 
Realty Professionals for current list today, 802- 
223-2228. E-mail: DickatRP@aol.com or 144 
Main St., Montpelier, VT 05602. 
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Musie 


Yacation Rental 


Buy/Sell 


VERMONT LIFE complete 1949 through 1997: 
$400 or best offer. Will deliver in person in N.E. 
617-718-0124. 

Carousels 

VERMONT MADĘ FULL-SIZE WOODEN 
CAROUSELS by Showme® Wooden Carousels. 
Originals, commissions and lessons. Cali 802- 
380-3536 or www.carouselsbyshowme.com 

Custom Tiles 

LUSCIOUS CUSTOM RAKU-FIRED TILES, 

handmade by MerryWoman Studios, Bridgewa- 
ter. For appointment, 802-672-2230. 

Furniture Maker 

TIMOTHY CLARK, 

CABINETMAKER/CHAIRWRIGHT - Master 
Quality Furniture, Windsor chairs, rockers. 
Waltham, Vermont. 802-877-1058. 
www.timothyclark.com 

GUILD OF VERMONT FURNITURE MAKERS: 

An organization of forty of Vermont’s finest 
craftsmen. www.vermontfurnituremakers.com 

Home Decor 

FINE, DISPLAY QUALITY ROCKS AND 
MINERALS - Unique Christmas gifts - ArtGeo 
- “Beautiful by Naturę” — www.ArtGeo.com 

Inn Brokers 

HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS: Specializing 
in Hospitality Business brokerage of select prop- 
erties in Vermont. See ad in Dining and Lodging 
section. www.hospitalityconsultants.com or toll 
free 888-362-5007. 

Inns for Sale 

VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Inns, 

B&Bs and motels. Catalog available. 802-985- 
2220, vbb@together.net 

Lodging 

SKIING SUGARBUSH? Cozy inn rooms, beau- 
tiful condominiums, reasonable rates. The 
Christmas Tree. 800-535-5622. 
wmv.christmastreeinn.com 

Mail Order & Gifts 

BEAUTIFUL, MADE-IN-VERMONT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC GIFTS: Matted prints, 
notecards, bookmarks, morę... 
ww\v. N a tu rescapcs US A. co m 

THE BEST CHILDREN’S VIDEOS are madę 
in Vermonc! Ranked top ten best by Parents 
Magazine. FREE catalog and video elips at 
www.Littlehardhats.com or: 1-800-843-3686. 

PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP, apples in 
season, gilt boxes and morę available from Adams 
Farm Market. 1-888-387-4288. 
www.upickvermont.com 

Miscellaneous 


UKE HISTORY? The circle is squared at 
www.jmanimas.com using tlić base SqRt(2) and 
6equential haiving. 


BEAUTIFUL, INSTRUMENTAL CHRIST- 
MAS MUSIC from Vermont. Hear samples 
www.musicbybraintree.com, 802-728-5123. 
ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concerti- 
nas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues 
$5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 
48090, 1-810-755-6050. 


_ Oriental Rugs _ 

WORLD CLASS SELECTION. Over 3,000 
new, antique. Expert services. No sales tax. Free 
shipping anywhere. Cohen & Son Oriental Rugs, 
443 Winchester St., Keene, NH. 800.339.5122. 
www.cohenrugs.com 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 60, State news, and morę. 
$46/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 

V POR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


WOLCOTT: CHOICE OF SIX APPROVED 
BUILDING LOTS. Wooded sites or possible 
valley/Lamoille River views. 1.4-4.0 acres. 
$22,000 to $35,000/lot. Adjacent 28 acres with 
3+ acre field, mixed woods and 1510 feet of Lam- 
oille River frontage. $56,000. Free brochure. 
Check us out at Realtor.com or 
marblerealty.com. Marble Realty, 14 Stafford 
Ave., Morrisville, VT 05661. 1-800-439-3418. 

BARRETT & COMPANY. SALES AND 
RENTALS of fine country property in southeast 
Vermont. Representing Sotheby’s International 
Realty. 

802-843-2390. www.vermontpropertyforsale.com 

VERMONT HOMES, ESTATES, Land, Busi- 
nesses. Granger Real Estate. 802-365-7600. 
www.vermont-home.com 

HAVTNG COVERED THE ENTIRE STATE 

lor the last three decades, perhaps I can help you. 
Brooks Barron Real Estate, 802-767-3398. 

THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers 
complete real estate services in and about the 
Woodstock area. Check our website www.wood- 
stockcorp-re.com. 18 Elm Street, Woodstock, 

VT 05091. 802-457-3700. 

SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS and Prop¬ 
erty Information. Sugarbush Investment Proper- 
ties, 800-521-4550 or www.sugarbushvt.com 


Stoues 

AGA Cooken 

All cast iron conslniction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain i 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 

(lassie Cookers • 90-301B Lower Bamett Hill 
Middlese\. VT 05602 *802-223-3620 | 

> ^ 
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Travel 


CUSTOM TRAYEL TO ITALY: Vermonter, 
Tina Marisa Rocchio will weave the rich fabric of 
her adopted country into your special itinerary. E- 
mail to: experienceitalia@dada.it or cali 
(011)39 347 744 3094. 


FARM VACATIONS AT NEW ACADIA FARM 

in Tunbridge! Enjoy a private house, rustic Yurt 
or Bed & Breakfast in the main house. Massages, 
farm tours & products, guided bike & trail 
adventures available. Home of a 1907 Round 
Barn and Happy Hearts Summer Camp. (See 
Camp ads this issue.) Family owned and operat- 
ed. newacadiafarm@innevi.com, 802-889-3246, 
www.2cyberrentals.com/vtcen/russcen.html. 

FREE VACATION RENTAL GUIDE with 
hundreds of Vermont vacation rentals. 802-229- 
2433. Web site: 

http://www.vermontproperty.com 

LAKESHORE HOUSE, BARNARD. VT: 

Beautifully restored home on Silver Lakę. Rent 
one of the two apartments or the entire property. 
877-4VT-LAKE or www.lakeshorevt.com 

FREE VERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE: 

State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo listings 
of owners’ homes. 2nd guide covers Martha’s 
Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape Cod. Cali 1-800- 
628-0558 or see 5350+ rentals Online in color at 
http://cyberrentals.com 

ESTATE OUTSIDE LUCCA, TUSCANY: 

Variety of renovated accommodations for 4-12 
people on working vineyard-olive oil plantation. 
Year-round weekly-monthly rates. Pool. Wed- 
ding-birthday parties. Convenient to Florence, 
Pisa, Mediterranean beaches. Web site: 
www.colleverde.it 

3 LOVELY TRADITIONAL FARMHOUSES, 

4-5 bedrooms, 1/2 hour southeast of Burlington. 
AndreainVt@Juno.com, 

http://vtfarmhouses.com, Andrea 802-482-6319. 

MAC BAJ N HOMESTEAD FARM 
VACATIONS. Rooms and 3 bedroom apart- 
ment. Working farm. Heart of foliage. Skiing, 
hiking &: snowmobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, 
please. Reasonable rates. 4080 Mack Mountain 
Road, West Danville, VT 05873. 802-563-2025. 
macbain@kingcon.com 

JOHNSON, VT: MULTI-LEVEL HOME: 

Panoramie views, very private, separate sauna 
house, hot tub, many decks, brooks, waterfalls, 
walking trails, screened-in porch, BBQ. Superb 
kitchen, dishwasher, W/D, 4DBs, wood stoves, 
elegantly furnished. Convenient to Stowe/shop- 
ping. Satellite TV/VCR. Fall/Winter rentals. 
$300/day, $l400/week. 845-677-5193. 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS 

for the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau Real¬ 
ty, P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. 802-253- 
4623. 

THE SUGARHOUSE AT GRASSHOPPER 
HILL. Enjoy the experience of vacationing in a 
century-old sugarhouse nestled in a quiet Ver- 
mont hillside with all the comforts and conven- 
iences you would expect in an exceptional home. 
Featured this year in the April issue of Vermont 
Magazine and the cover story in the February 
issue of Builder/Architect Magazine. Located in 
West Fairlee, VT. 802-333-4285. rkbailey@ 
connriver.net or www.grasshopperhillonline.com 


Weddings 

VERMONT WEDDING & EVENT 
RF.SOURCE GUIDE: 352 page book includes a 
complete planner and over 300+ wedding related 
businesses and services. Only $9.95. (+posrage)! 
To order: 1-802-985-9393 or 
www.theweddingbook.net 
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Picture Postscript 



lt seemed as though the winter of2001 zuould never end, but it did, and somebody 
gavc winter a nudge toward spring with sonie potted tulips, placed at the top of 
the single-chair lift at Mad River Glen in Fayston in late April. 
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VERMONT SPECIALTY FOODS 

Combining Yermont Quality with World-Class Taste 



iscover what the world already knows: Vermont's special- 
ty foods offer an unending palette of delectable treats, from mapie 
syrup and salsa to chocolate and cheese. Contact the companies 
listed or visit their Web sites for morę information. Better yet, order 
up a taste of Vermont and savor the ąuality, freshness and variety 
offered by these and other Yermont companies. 



There’s no mistaking the taste of quality. Which is why Vermont's 
specialty foods are revered around the world. From jam to java, cider 
to salsa, cheese to chutney — our recipes combine the finest ingredients, 
some imagination and a dollop of old-fashioned goodness. The result? 
A pantry chock fuli of flavor. So corne help yourself. A complete 
listing of Vermont specialty food companies is available 
at www.vermontspecialtyfoods.org. 



ADAMS FARM MARKET 
www.upickvermont.com 
Phone: 1-888-387.4288, fax: 802-229- 
1031. Pure Vermont mapie, gift boxes, 
cheese, coffee. 

BRAGG FARM 

www.central-vt.com/web/bragg 
Phone: 800-376-5757, fax: 802-223-5757. 
Vermont cheeses, our own mapie, 
free ca ta log. 

CABOT CHEESE 
www.cabotcheese.com 
Phone: 1-800-639-3198. Farmer-owned 
Cabot Cheese of Vermont...Makers of 
the World's Best Cheddar. 


gloria's pantry 
Phone/fax: 802-492-3194, 
e-mail: gloriapantry@aol.com 
Jams, jelly, piekłeś, honey, pie fillings, 
mapie syrup, baked goods. 

goodrich's maple farm 
Phone: 800-639-1854, fax: 802-426-3388, 
e-mail: goodrichsmaple@yahoo.com. 
Award-winning maple syrup and 
maple produets. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN GIFT BASKETS 
www.sover.net/~gmgb 
Phone: 800-613-4642, 802-453-5835, 
e-mail: gmgb@sover.net. 

Customized with over 100 produets 
from the finest cottage industries. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN GRINGO 
www.greenmountaingringo.com 
Phone: 888-875-3111, fax: 802-875-3140, 
e-mail: gmgringo@sover.net. 

Freshest tasting salsa in a jar. 

harrington's of vermont 
www.harringtonham.com 
Phone: 802-434-4444, fax: 802-434-3166, 
e-mail: info@harringtonham.com. 
Vermont corncob smoked hams, foods 
by mail order. 

LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN CHOCOLATES 
www.lakechamplainchocolates.com 
Phone: 800-465-5909, fax: 802-864-1806, 
e-mail: info@lakechamplamchocolates.com. 
Unforgettable, award-winning, fresh 
chocolate gifts shipped nationwide. 

LAKES END CHEESES 
www.lakesendcheeses.com 
Phone: 802-796-3730, fax: 802-796-4725, 
e-mail: info@lakesendcheeses.com. 
Handmade semi-soft cheeses madę 
with both cow and goat milk. 

MANSION HOUSE MAPLE SYRUP 

Phone: 888-545-5622, fax: 802-635-7541, 
e-mail: dodgnson@pshift.com. 

Pure Vermont mapie syrup, maple 
cream, maple candy & maple jelly. 

MORSE FARM 

www.morsefarm.com 

Phone: 800-242-2740, fax: 802-223-7450. 

Maple, kettle corn, syrup, gift packs. 

Vermont's premier sugarhouse. 

olivia's 

www.oliviascroutons.com 
Phone: 888-425-3080, fax: 802-482-2230, 
e-mail: fwc@oliviascroutons.com. 
Handmade, wholesome, delicious crou- 
tons, from our kitchen to yours. 

SUGAR SHACK ON ROARING BRANCH 
www.sugarshackvt.com 
Phone/fax: 802-375-6747. Vermont 
maple syrup, food produets, gifts, pies. 

VERMONT MAPLE OUTLET 
www.vermontmapleoutlet.com 
Phone: 802-644-5482 or 800-858-3121, 
fax: 802-644-5038, 

e-mail: info@vermontmapleoutlet.com. 
Maple produets, cheeses, cob-smoked 
meats & gift boxes! 

VERMONT'S OWN PRODUCTS 
www.vermontsown.com 
Phone: 802-759-2566, 
e-mail: vtsown@together.net. 

Gift boxes — cheese, hams, maple, 
jams, wreaths & morę. 

VERMONT PLEASURES 
www.vermontpleasures.com, 

Fax: 802-868-5246, 
e-mail: vt_pleasures@yahoo.com 
Gift baskets with maple, cheese, meats, 
mixes, jams & breads. 
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Vermont is fuli of good things, if you know where to look. To make your 
shopping easier, we've rounded up some of the best products Vermont has 
to offer and placed them right at your fingertips on our Web site. You'11 find 
the work of talented Vermont artists, food producers, artisans and others. 
The selection is broad and the quality top-notch, reflecting Vermont's long 
tradition of exceptional workmanship. So, come shop Vermont anytime, and 
from virtually anywhere, by visiting www.vermontmakesitspecial.com. 



YERMONT 


www.vermontmakesitspecial.com 























